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PLUS VALUE at your command 


Remember this: the quality of the foods you serve 
is important to your success. In judging quality, do 
not forget the plus value received from grain foods 
which are enriched. 


With today’s big interest in food values, you should 
serve not only good-tasting foods—but foods that 
people know are good for them. 

That’s why you should serve these dynamic en- 
riched grain foods. They are dynamic because they 
are rich in energy-producing substances . .. dynamic 
because of their enormous public acceptance... 
dynamic because they are enriched to overcome the 
unavoidable loss of important vitamins and min- 
erals which occurs during milling. 


VITAMIN DIVISION 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC. * 


Tip to Menu Makers— Just put a note like this on your menus, 
“FOR YOUR GOOD HEALTH. All white bread, white flour, 
corn meal, macaroni, spaghetti, noodles and white rice served to 
you is enriched with important vitamin and mineral values for 
your own good health.” 


NUTLEY 10, N. J. 
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SPICE 


DO YOUR STUDENTS KNOW THE ANSWERS? 


Q. Can you name five popular spices and a recipe Q. How much spice or dried herbs should be 
calling for each? used for proper seasoning in foods? 


Q. Name one of your favorite recipes. What spice Q Because spices and dried herbs lose their 
is used or could be used in the recipe? * flavor and aroma upon long exposure to the 
air, what type of container and closing fea- 

tures are best? 


Send now for Canco’s FREE booklet 


As you know, just the right amount of a certain 
spice can very often transform a work-a-day dish 
into a succulent feast. 

Your students should know about the impressive 
variety of herbs and spices available to them to 
help them plan and produce interesting, varied QUANTITY: 
meals. ——Choice Recipes and Menus using Canned Foods 

Canco’s free booklet, Choice Recipes and Menus 
using Canned Foods, contains many recipes which 
call for moderate use of spices for taste-tempting 
results. 

You'll find these simple recipes ideal for helping 
your students learn the correct use of spices as well 
as the effective, economical use of canned foods. ae State 
Send for your copies of this booklet today! 2-82 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
Home Economics Section 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me, free of charge, for class distribution, 
the number of booklets indicated: 
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CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS: 
For new combination of favorite foods 


Banana Salmon Salad 


1 cup sliced or diced ripe 2 tablespoons chopped Combine bananas and pineapple. Add 
bananas* sweet pickle salmon or tuna, celery, pickle and salt. Mix 


(1 to 2 bananas) 1% teaspoons salt together mayonnaise or salad dressing and 


mustard and add to banana mixture. Mix 

4 cup drained, diced 1 eatiocoete ~ “_n lightly. Combine 2 or 3 crisp lettuce leaves 

pineapple nad eet to form a cup and arrange on each salad 

1 to 14% cups cooked, flaked 1 tablespoon prepared plate. Fill each lettuce cup with salad 

salmon or tuna mustard mixture. Garnish salad with crisp salad 
Ye to 1 cup diced celery Lettuce greens. Four to six servings. 


Salad greens for garnish Use fully ripe bananas . . . yellow peel flecked with brown 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Pier 3, North River, New York 6, N.Y. 
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FACT FOLDERS 
FOR STUDENTS 


... authoritative information on construction, 
care and use of today’s electric appliances 


Teachers can now provide students with up-to-date 
reference materials for homemaking, equipment and 
cooking classes . . . in condensed, noncommercial 
Fact Folders written expressly for school use. Infor- 
mation covers the important features of all brands of 
widely used electric appliances. 

Teachers can get classroom quan- 
tities of the following Fact Folders 
for their students: 

“Electric Home Appliances” — 
brief data on all types of appliances, 
including a summary of points to consider when 
buying them. 

**Household Electric Ranges’*—complete construc- 
tion, care and use data, plus essential information on 
vitamins and minerals and protective cooking. 

**Electric Household Refrigeration’*—complete con- 
struction, care and use data, plus principles of refrigera- 
tion and important reasons for proper storage of foods. 

‘Modern Home Laundering’’—complete informa- 
tion on washers, dryers and ironing equipment. Also 
covers principles of good washing, suggested ironing 
routines and laundry planning ideas. 

“Americans Are Gambling With Their Health’’— 
report of a family nutrition study summarizing the 
need for adequate, properly prepared meals and a 
plan for providing them. 


FOR TEACHERS .. . Reference Handbooks with 
more thorough, helpfully illustrated material on all 
subjects covered by Fact Folders. *“They Never Sus- 
pected” is the title of teacher's handbook on the 
family nutrition study . . . other handbooks carry 
the same titles as corresponding Fact Folders. 

Reference Handbooks also contain interesting side- 
lights on the history and development of equipment 
to add sparkle to classroom sessions. A copy of any, 
or all, of the Reference Handbooks will be sent free 
on request. Additional copies, 5 cents each. 

See coupon section for handy order blank or address 
your request for Fact Folders and Reference Hand- 
books to: 


WestinGcHouse Execrric CorPORATION 
Consumer Service, Department JR2 
250 East Fourth Street 

Mansfield, Ohio 
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Teach 
Protective 
Cooking 


with a 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC RANGE 


Why Protective Cooking? Because preparing foods so 
they retain health-giving vitamins and minerals is so 
important to your teen-age students. They need the 
vitality that well balanced, properly prepared meals pro- 
mote ...and a knowledge of methods that are essential 
to Protective Cooking. 

Why with a Westinghouse Range? Because it has all the 
inherent advantages, plus exclusive features to enhance 
the ease and sureness of cooking electrically . . . uncom- 
plicated Color-Glance Controls, Two-Level Speed Cook- 
er, Super Corox® Unit that gets red-hot in 30 seconds, 
Miracle Sealed Oven that lets you bake in any rack 
position, and Automatic Timer that controls cooking 
time for foods in the oven or any appliance plugged 
into the handy outlets on the range. 

For teaching modern homemaking, there's just nothing 
like a Westinghouse SpeeD-ELEctric Range. 


... of course, it’s electric! 


GET NEW APPLIANCES YEARLY WITH 
WESTINGHOUSE 5-YEAR SCHOOL PLAN 


Ask your Westinghouse distributor or dealer about the 
Westinghouse School Plan. Under this Plan, you purchase 
the newest in electrical equipment . . . at a special price 
for schools... and have the appliances replaced yearly 
at no additional charge. Students and teachers ore 
always using up-to-date equipment when schools partici- 
pate in this Plan . . . and it costs so little! 


SURE Westinghouse 
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ur Readers Say 


Home Economics and General Education 


Rock Creek, Ohio 


The November issue is most challenging, especially the 
articles [“Home Economics in General Education” and 
“Higher Education Moves Ahead”] by Wylle B. McNeal and 
Marie Dye. The college administrator's responsibility and 
the administrative problems involved in incorporating home 
economics in general education have received little atten- 
tion in print. I'd like, however, to emphasize more strongly 
the weighing of values as to the most important things the 
college department can do with its resources, present and 
potential. Miss Dye’s article points to help in self-evalua- 
tion. 

I agree that we should do well those things we are now 
doing for majors in both general and professional education 
and that to do them well may call for increased resources. 
Many departments today, however, have in their plans for 
the future the adding of professional areas, well-supported 
by valid evidence as to their need. 

Choicemaking is one of the most important things we 
have to do in life. College home economics departments 
should weigh most carefully the importance of home eco- 
nomics making a major contribution to home life education 


for a large number of students against adding or continuing | 


to support a major that prepares only a small number for a 
professional goal when it cannot do both well. Miss Mc- 
Neal says that the college home economics department 
“should be responsible for the teaching in the home life 
area.” How many of us are ready not alone to accept but 
to seek vigorously this responsibility? May not a limited 
number of departments offering specialization in certain 
professional aspects of our field at the undergraduate level 
be the answer to the preparation of the few in order that all 
departments may assume their rightful responsibility for 
home life education for the many? Ivol Spafford 


JOURNAL Useful in English School 


Breadlands Lane, Sturry, Canterbury, England 


Some copies of your JouRNAL were sent to me some time 
ago by Professor J. B. Condliffe of the Economics Depart- 
ment, University of California. I found the contents most 
interesting and especially useful in connection with the 
contacts that are made between home and school. . . . 

I would add that my school of 360 boys and girls caters 
for an area of approximately 40 square miles. The chief in- 
dustries in the district are agriculture and mining and, con- 
sequently, the child population reflects an interesting cross- 
section of contrasting rural and industrial pursuits. If any 
of your colleagues are visiting England, I can assure them 
of a cordial welcome should they decide to visit the school, 
which is situated about three miles from Canterbury. 

Professor and Mrs. Condliffe, who have now returned to 
Berkeley, California, were present at our Festival of Britain 
celebrations in July, 1951, when the school’s contribution 
was an original production entitled “The Four Freedoms.” 


G. E. Draper Hunt 
Headmaster 
Sturry County Secondary School 
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For teachers 
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and 
irl students 


—class material with 
up-to-date viewpoint on 
menstruation 


“How Times Have Changed” 

is the title of the Tampax 

manual for teachers and the 

keynote of an authoritative 

study of the purpose, function 

and care of menstruation. Starts with interesting 
historical background of superstitions and erroneous 
beliefs. Then come the facts as known today. Ana- 
tomical charts and drawings. Excerpts from doctors’ 
papers. Bibliographies. 

Informative students’ booklets also are offered. 
Your girls will appreciate the Tampax method of 
monthly care which does away with irksome re- 
straints. No belts or external pads belong with 
Tampax. No bulk to hamper or chafe. No need to 
remove for tub or shower. Many physical educators 
recommend its use in school pools, as it is worn 
internally. 

Please examine coupon and check requirements. 
Note that additional copies of students’ booklet 
“Coming of Age” will be forwarded on receipt of 
order card. 


Accepted for Advertising by the Journal 
of the American Medical Association 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED 

Chrysler Building East, New York 17, N. Y. JE-22-D 
Please send the free material checked. “) Tampax manual for 
teachers “How Times Have Changed.” —) Sample box of Tampax 
containing Regular, Super, Junior absorbencies. () Booklet 
for students “Coming of Age” with order card for additional 
free supply. 
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Today — thanks to Certo and Sure-Jell — jelly teaching 
is an easy classroom subject! No more waiting on the 
season —there’s always a fruit crop on hand with frozen, 
canned, dried and bottled fruits and juices. No more 
messy fruit preparation. And no more worry about 
possible jelly failures. You know jams or jellies, made 
from scientific pectin recipes, will turn out firm, 
sparkling and luscious every time. It’s so fast, too 
. . takes just fifteen minutes to give a simple, 
clear and complete classroom demonstra- 
tion. So teach your students the princi- 
ples of jelly making the easy, 
modern way ... with Certo or 

Sure-Jell fruit pectins! 


TRY THIS EASY 15-MINUTE DEMONSTRATION! 
Luscious FROZEN FRUIT STRAWBERRY JAM 


Exciting new 
20-minute color movie 
now available on loan— 
plus valuable color slide film — 
absolutely free! Don’t miss out! Today, al 
send requests for movie loan and slide Combine 2 , (12-02.) boxes thawed Place over high heat; stir until mix- 
Dat on dates) ye a Barton, Sure-Jell in large saucepan. hard 1 minute; stir constantly. 
250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Offer good in U.S.A. only. 

7 


Remove from heat. Stir and skim by Cover jam with % inch of hot par- 
turns 5 minutes to prevent floating affin. Makes about 5 six-ounce glasses. 
fruit. (Use metal spoon to skim foam (Exciting leaflet filled with many 
off surface.) Ladle into glasses. other delici ip ilable.*) 


*Send requests for recipe leaflet to Frances Barton, Department J, 
General Foods Corporation, 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Here's the first 


Announcing a New Series of ieee 
Demetria Taylor, 


nationally-known 


range recipes 


FOR HQME ECONOMICS INSTRUCTION — 


“Suppose we start the year with a griddlecake recipe,” says Miss Taylor. “Griddle- TOP-OF-THE-RANGE R 
COFFEE - GRIDDLECAKES 
servings) 


cakes may seem simple, but to prepare them properly is really an art—and this simple 
recipe allows you to demonstrate the delicious results, the even, brown color possible 
with the controlled heat provided by the surface units of a modern Electric Range. 
The ingredients of this recipe are inexpensive, and the time required is short—both of 
which are advantages for home economics teachers.” 

Cooking with an Electric Range should be a required subject in home economics 
courses everywhere. Students want to learn the kind of cooking that is cool, clean, 
economical, and gives delicious results—so that they may use it in their parents’ 
homes—and in their own homes when they get married. To be sure the range you have 


in your home economics laboratory is modern, check ————- 
with your local electric light and power company or —— 


electric appliance dealer. 
Send for copy of 32-page Teacher's Manual—"Elec- 


tric Cooking—a Simplified Art.”’ Use the coupon addressed ; 
to the Journal of Home Economics in the Coupon Section 
of this magazine. 


ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 
National Electrical Manuf: 


155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
ADMIRAL « COOLERATOR + CROSLEY + DEEPFREEZE + FRIGIDAIRE + GENERAL ELECTRIC + GIBSON 


HOTPOINT KELVINATOR MONARCH + NORGE PHILCO UNIVERSAL WESTINGHOUSE 
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3 cups sifted, enriched flour teaspoon sot 
J tablespoons suger teaspoons baking powder 
3 eggs | cup evaporated milk A 
cups strong coffee 
Va teaspoon boking sode 
tablespoons metted shortening 
to | cup broken wainut meots 
1. Mix and sift flour, sugar, salt and baking 
powder. 2. Beat eggs; add milk, coffee and 
boking soda; mix well. 3. Add egg mixture 
/ slowly to dry ingredients; mix smooth. 
4. Add melted shortening and walnuts. 
5. Heat griddie on High heat until a drop of 
cold water will “dance” when dropped on 
— it, Reduce heat to Medium. 6. Lodie batter 
_ 3 ‘on to hot griddle to moke cakes of desired 
size. 7. Boke until bubbles on top surface 
hove “set” and cakes are golden brown un- 
derneath. 8. Turn and brown on other side. 
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They put the “NEW” 


A before-and-after “sociodrama” showed that Miss Patricia 
Skogness, Second Grade Teacher at Roosevelt School, Fargo, 
North Dakota, had successfully improved her group's diet. Her 
idea: utilizing a Red Cross Gift Box activity to spark pupils’ 
interest in eating habits of children around the world. 


By enlisting the cooperation of parent groups in her nutrition 
program, Fifth Grade Teacher, Mrs. Effie W. Underwood, was 
able to form a School Lunch Committee, which substantially im- 
proved lunches at Madison Elementary School, Madison, Georgia. 


> 


A successful garden and canning project was developed by 
Mrs. Ruth M. Payne, Nutrition Instructor for Carver High 
School, Navasota, Texas. Participation among the children, parents 
and teachers of her school was practically one hundred percent! 


February 1952 
in nutrition training 


To encourage better eating habits at Willow Glen Elementary 
School, San Jose, California, Primary Supervisor Miss Mary Moss 
designed a novel portable kitchen for classroom participation in 
the preparation of balanced lunches. 


A rat-feeding project, involving all grades of the Laconia School, 
Laconia, Indiana, was introduced by Miss Pat Melton, Home 
Economics Teacher. Results were carefully documented in order 
to dramatize the difference between good and poor lunches. 


The five teachers you see here are representative 
of the many hundreds of educators throughout the 
country who have added “life’’ and ingenuity to the 
subject of nutrition. Why not tell us your nutrition- 
education experiences so they can be shared by your 
colleagues. We should be glad to send you the same 
teaching aids on community-school programs in foods 
education that these teachers have available in their 
classrooms. Address: Education Section, Department of 
Public Services, General Mills, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Copyright, 1952, General Mills, Inc. 
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Modern Guides to Infant Nutri 


Up-to-date facts on baby feeding are yours 
for the asking! Gerber’s Teacher's Manual 
gives you a clear-cut, easy plan of lessons, 
Gerber’s Student's Leaflet is a reliable, 
- simplified reference manual which even 
a “ includes a helpful “Check List for 
= Baby Sitters.” 


pamphlets have both been compiled from 
modern medical and nutritional sources by 
: +a home economists who specialize in 

baby feeding. 

For your free copies, drop a card to 

Gerber’s, Dept. 252-2, Fremont, Michigan, 

specifying number of Student's Leaflets 

needed. Or use the coupon in the back 

of this magazine. 
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(Washington News 


@ The program-of-work committee of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, of which Mrs. 
Elizabeth Sweeney Herbert, president-elect, is 
chairman, met at Washington headquarters on Jan- 
uary 16 and 17 to make preliminary plans for the 
Association program of work for 1952-53 and to 
consider whether a restatement of the purpose of 
the Association is needed. A representative of the 
constitution and by-laws committee met with the 
program-of-work committee to discuss this point. 


@ The AHEA executive committee is to hold its 
regular midwinter meeting at Association headquar- 
ters February 7, 8, and 9, with AHEA President 
Florence Fallgatter presiding. The committee will 
devote the three days to business carried over from 
the 1951 annual meeting and to new business which 
has come up since last summer. 


@ Consumers are invited to spot check shortages 
of civilian goods as they may develop. 


The Office of Civilian Requirements of the National 
Production Administration, through the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council, has asked the National 
Coordinating Committee for Consumer-Retailer 
Cooperation in a Defense Economy for specific aid. 
This government ageney needs information from 
consumers and retailers which will give them a 
quick, continuous check of any scarcities in impor- 
tant consumer goods if they should develop at the 
retail counter. No statistical material that is now 
readily available can give this informiation in the 
form in which it is needed. 


Few, if any, searcities in consumer goods are now 
apparent and no general scarcity is expected unless 
the international situation should become acute dur- 
ing the next six months. In the coming months, 
however, some specific scarcities are likely to de- 
velop for those items made from critical raw mate- 
rial needed for defense production. The Office of 


Civilian Requirements needs the kind of quick and 
direct information consumers can supply as to just 
where and when such scarcities develop in order to 
take action to minimize the effect on the civilian 
economy. 


The AHEA, as a member of the NCRC and the 
National Coordinating Committee, is co-operating 
in this project along with other national consumer 
organizations. Each organization will ask its mem- 
bership to report on shopping experiences that indi- 
cate any searcities are developing. These reports 
should be sent directly to the Association headquar- 
ters—that is, AHEA members should send their re- 
ports to the American Home Economics Association, 
1600 Twentieth Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
The National Consumer-Retailer Council will tabu- 
late the reports to see if they form a pattern and 
will immediately advise the Office of Civilian Re- 
quirements. 


The AHEA consumer interests committee and the 
committee on consumers in the defense economy of 
the family economics-home management division 
as well as the AHEA representatives to the NCRC 
are particularly interested in the contribution that 
AHEA members can make to this project. 


The questionnaire which is being prepared as a 
basis for the reports first asks, “Have you recently 
tried to buy any items (other than food) that are 
generally considered important for family and in- 
dividual living and found they were not available 
at stores which you believe previously carried them 


in the price, quality, or size you expect to find?” 

If so, the questionnaire then asks for information 
about the kind of article shopped for, price, and 
special characteristics such as quality and size. It 
also asks if the same or a similar article was avail- 
able in a different price range at a previous date 
and asks for comments on the differences between 
the article found and the one wanted. The ques- 
tionnaire seeks information as to the kind of stores; 
the approximate date of shopping; what reasons 
were given as to why the article was not available; 
and who in the store (clerk, buyer, manager) gave 
the reason. Consumers who do not have copies of 
the questionnaire at hand when reporting on short- 
ages are asked to provide the same data. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Forty-third Annual Meeting, Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 24 to 27, 1952 
Headquarters: Atlantic City Convention Hall 
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Inflation Is Your Problem 


Miss Bonde is head of the department of 
home economics at Northwestern University. 
She was the 1949-51 chairman of the AHEA’s 
family economics—home management division 
and is a member of the division’s subcommit- 
tee on consumers in the defense economy. 


HE war which began in Korea in 1950 and 

has threatened to spread to other parts of 

the world has placed a heavy economic bur- 

den on the United States. This country is faced 
with the economic task of supporting a defense 
program designed to maintain a free world. Finan- 
cially, this is a costly program which, directly and 
indirectly, is going to affect the economic status of 
every individual and every family. The effects 
have both short- and long-term considerations. 
But one must make a conscientious choice between 
shouldering the costs of defense or accepting what- 
ever transpires should the nation be unable to with- 
stand the pressures—militarily and ideologically— 
of outside forces. The choice is clear. If a situ- 
ation should arise in which we were attacked, 
everyone would be willing to support a defense 
effort to the ultimate. Today there are two prob- 
lems: one, to convince the public that the dangers 
are real and that preparedness is essential to reduce 
the possibilities of war; and second, to gain agree- 
ment on how best to finance the necessary defense 
program and hold the line against inflation. The 
mechanisms for the control of inflation are avail- 
able to us, but it has not been found politically and 
personally expedient to secure funds for govern- 
mental needs through taxes and loans from indi- 
viduals, families, and business concerns and through 
direct controls of prices and production as needed. 
The incidence of inflation is well known and the 


RUTH L. BONDE 


general cause of inflation can be simply stated by 
saying that inflation results when there is an excess 
of demand over the supply of goods at a current 
price. That excess will exist if the government, 
through the banks, must “create’’ money to meet 
its needs. 

At the present time, we have increasing produc- 
tion, a high level of employment, and a large spend- 
able dollar income but a decreasing supply of con- 
sumer goods because of the channeling of much 
productive effort into the defense program. The 
following data should help to clarify some of the 
factors of inflation and show that every individual 
must take action to stop the inflationary spiral. 

At this time, more people are employed than ever 
before. In July 1951, 62.5 million men and women 
were in the labor foree—the highest July level on 
record. It is significant to note that the number 
of employed women has risen by 1.4 million within 
the year July 1950 to July 1951 and that women 
now constitute 30.7 per cent of the total labor force. 
As men leave civilian life for military service, in- 
creasing numbers of women will be needed if the 
production level is to be maintained. Significantly 
more married women are taking places in industry. 
An increase in the number of family members work- 
ing means increased income and, therefore, more 
spending power for many families. We need work- 
ers; we need efficient production; but increased 
spending power creates problems. 

What has been happening to incomes during this 
past year? 

Between the second quarter of 1950 and the 
second quarter of 1951 the Department of Com- 
merce reports that the total personal income ex- 
panded by about 33 billion dollars from 217.1 bil- 
lions of dollars to 250.0 billions. This figure is sig- 
nificant; but from the standpoint of pressures on 
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consumable goods, it is important to 
realize that spendable income in- 
creased by about 25 billion dollars or 
approximately 13 per cent in this 
period in spite of the October 1, 1950 
boost in personal tax rates, leaving a 
total disposable personal income of 


CONSUMER INCOME AND DEMAND 
AND PRICE INCREASES 


Consumption in real terms is almost the same os a year ago, but because 
of higher prices the cost of goods and services consumed has increased 
about 7.5 percent. 


BILLIONS OF DOLLaRs*® 


about 222.8 billions of dollars for the 300 
second quarter of 1951. Though the 
total money for consumption purposes 
increased by about 13 per cent, the 
rise in prices had the effect of limiting 
the increase in real buying power to 
about 5 per cent above the pre-Korean 
level. 

The median income for the spend- 
ing unit rose from $2,700 in 1949 to 
$3,000 in 1950 and will probably be 
‘somewhat higher for 1951. 

It must be remembered, however, 
that incomes do not rise uniformly; 
some have not risen at all. Persons 


who are unable to increase their in- 
comes and those living on fixed dollar 
assets:are adversely affected in an in- 
flationary period. Some families, on 
the other hand, may be able to so in- 


2nd Qtr. 3rd Qtr 4th Qtr. Ist Qtr. 


* ADJUSTED RATES 
OVE TO PRICE INCREASE SINCE 26D QUARTER 1980 


SOURCES: DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS 
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crease incomes that they outrun the 

effects of inflation and will be, therefore, in an im- 
proved financial sijuation. For certain groups, 
wage increases are tied to the rise in the Con- 
sumers’ Price Index. Such an arrangement puts 
some families in a more favorable economic posi- 
tion than others, but the attendant increase in 
wages has an effect upon the cost of production, 
therefore on prices, and ultimately on the inflation- 
ary spiral. Management, labor, the government, 
and the individual must face realistically increas- 
ing incomes if inflation is to be controlled. 

It was shown above that in the third quarter of 
1951, of the 253.2 billions of dollars in personal in- 
come, 224.7 billion dollars was disposable personal 
income. Of this amount, 202.5 billion dollars went 
to personal consumption expenditure, the remain- 
der to savings. This figure for personal consump- 
tion is high when compared with that for 1950, 
when it was 193.6 billion dollars, and with that for 
1945, when it was 123.1 billions of dollars. At no 
other time in history has the amount available for 
personal consumption been so great, but the Con- 
sumers’ Price Index for all items in July 1951 was 
185.5 and for food, 227.7 (1935 to 1939 = 100), the 
highest on record. The amount available for spend- 
ing must be measured against its buying power. 


The difference between disposable income and 
personal consumption expenditures gives personal 
net savings. For the first half of 1951, this 
amounted to 14.3 billion dollars, a substantial in- 
crease over the 10.7 billions saved in the same 
period of 1950, and the 6.3 billions of savings for 
that period in 1949. However, the savings for 1944 
amounted to 35.4 billions of dollars. Translated 
into percentages, the savings in 1951 were 6.5 per 
cent of the disposable personal income contrasted 
with 24.1 per cent in the year 1944. 

The Survey of Consumer Finances (1951 Survey 
of Consumer Finances, Federal Reserve Bulletin, 
Sept. 1951, p. 1061) reported that of the 52 million 
spending units, 32 million or 61 per cent saved 
some of their incomes in 1950, 17 million or 32 per 
cent spent more than their incomes, and about 3 
million or 7 per cent came out even. This shows 
some improvement over 1949 when 60 per cent, 34 
per cent, and 6 per cent of the spending units were 
savers, dissavers, and zero savers, respectively. 

The foregoing figures show that the public can 
increase its savings during the months ahead. This 
it must do if the inflationary spiral is to be reduced. 
However, consideration needs to be given to the 
form savings take. 
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Of particular interest is the extent to which sav- 
ings are going into government bonds. From April 
1950 to the time when this is written, redemptions 
of Series E bonds have exceeded sales. In August 


1951, sales amounted to 267 million dollars but 


redemptions and maturities equaled 437 million 
dollars. This is happening in spite of the fact dis- 
closed by the Survey of Consumer Finances that 
in a sample of spending units with incomes of 
$3,000 a year and more, nearly 50 per cent indicated 
that they considered savings bonds the wisest form 
of investment, and an additional 17 per cent ex- 
pressed a preference for either savings bonds or 
bank deposits of some kind. 

The small investor might well consider putting 
maximum savings into E bonds in the months 
ahead, recognizing that as he does so he is helping to 
reduce inflation because his dollars will thus not be 
exerting pressure on a continuing short supply of 
consumer goods and because purchasing power 
transferred directly to the government can be used 
to meet the cost of the defense effort and reduce the 
need for inflationary sale of bonds to the federal 
banking system. Though the rate of interest, 2.9 
per cent if the bonds are held for 10 years, is rea- 
sonable considering the safety and liquidity of the 
investment, there is some criticism because bonds 
afford no protection against a possible decline in 
the purchasing power of the dollar. This same lack 
of protection against purchasing power risk applies 
equally to corporate and municipal bonds, savings 
deposits, shares in savings and loan association ac- 
counts, and life insurance policies. Real estate and 
common stock are pointed out as alternative invest- 
ments whose values do increase with the rise in 
prices. This is true, and because it is true, these 
investments contain a risk factor the family in- 
vestor may not wish to assume. Moreover, invest- 
ments in stocks and real estate are not always avail- 
able to the small investor. Obviously if the value 
of this type of investment rides the upward wave, 
it may as easily ride downward, possibly at a time 
when families must rely on savings. The future 
guarantees neither continuing inflation nor deflation. 

Credit has been a factor in the inflationary spiral 
because it increases the pressure against the short 
supply of goods. From December 1950 to June 
1951, the total loans made by commercial banks 
increased by about 3 billion dollars, or 5 per cent. 
These loans put purchasing power in the hands of 
the borrowers. Business loans increased by about 
8 per cent during the first half of 1951. Both farm 
mortgage loans and nonfarm residential mortgage 
credit continued to rise. Though the amount of 
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outstanding consumer credit amounted to 19,132 
million dollars in July 1951, compared with 18,295 
million dollars in July 1950, a slight downward 
trend from 19,256 million dollars in June to 19,132 
million dollars in July 1951 indicated that the credit 
restrictions in operation have slowed growth. 

It is also in this field of credit that recognition 
must be given the fact that the means for control 
are available but that individual interest too often 
overshadows the interest in building for defense. 

Everyone reading this will recall October 26 as 
the date the new income tax law was passed. Al- 
most everyone will feel the impact of this legislation. 
As a result of the extension of taxes, it is suggested 
that some labor groups may ask that income tax be 
considered an item in calculating the Consumers’ 
Price Index. But if the government can thus col- 
lect an annual additional 5.7 billion dollars, it is 
making a large part of this ansount available for 
the costly defense effort and is reducing consumer 
spending and, therefore, pressures on short supplies 
of goods and services by an equivalent amount. 
Emotionally, increased taxation is difficult to ac- 
cept until one again thinks in terms of alternatives. 
With an increasing tax burden the public has a 
right to demand of the government reduction in 
waste and increasing efficiency in dollar spending. 
Nonessentials and waste have no place in a national 
budget any more than in a family budget in a 
period when much is at stake. Citizens should not 
simply ery for “economy” but should study the 
federal, state, and city budgets and their systems of 
operation to discover where dollars are going. Most 
important, they should keep their own hands out 
of the “grab bag.” 

In an October Journat article on price and wage 
controls, Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse says of 
these controls, “They are needed to hold the line. 
In and of themselves they are not a cure for infla- 
tion, but they are basic factors in the anti-inflation 
fight.” This well summarizes the role of controls. 
Though individuals need to exert all effort to im- 
plement this type of legislation, they must not think 
that by so doing the basic inflationary problems are 
being solved. As Mrs. Woodhouse says, “The real 
cures for inflation are: Increased production, credit 
curbs, heavier taxes, more savings.” 

For many families, these recommendations may 
add up to what seems like an austerity program. 
Perhaps it is, but only relatively so. But what are 
the alternatives? Families looking ahead must 


weigh all values carefully and make their choices 
realistically. Inflation is your problem, the prob- 
lem of all. 


Today’s House 


Mr. Hodgell, a member of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects and of the American Society 
of Agricultural Engineers, is first assistant 
in agricultural engineering at the University 
of Illinois. This article is based, in part, on 
Mr. Hodgell’s talk at AHEA’s Cleveland 
meeting. 


E have been hearing a great deal about 

the wonderful progress made in housing 

in the past few years. True, there have 
been advances; but, too often, we have been con- 
fusing growth, refinement, or superficial change 
with basie progress. It is time to stop deceiving 
ourselves about our preseht stage of development 
in housing. 

Technologically, the car parked in front of to- 
day's house puts the house to shame. In an age 
of movement, today’s house remains inflexible and 
static. In an age of change we still build for per- 
manence. In an age of mass production we cling 
to the expensive crudeness of custom building. If 
we look at our product objectively, we must rec- 
ognize that today’s house is still in the horseless 
carriage stage of development. We have put an 
engine behind the seat, but it still has the awkward 
form of a buggy. Neither the one fundamental 
improvement of electricity with all its satellite 
conveniences nor the adaptation of new materials 
such as glass and steel can hide the fact that, basi- 
cally, today’s house remains almost as erude and 
inflexible as the homes of many generations ago. 
Logically, we can no more consider today’s house a 
worthy product of this new age of science than 
we would consider the Stanley Steamer the ultimate 
in 1951 transportation. 

Forward progress in housing has been stagnated 
for so long that everyone has become a housing 
“expert.” The average untrained person considers 
himself qualified to plan his‘ own home because 
he confuses familiarity with today’s houses with 
a real knowledge of what a home could and should 
be. Those of us in the professional phases of hous- 
ing are little better off. Almost invariably, we are 
only specialists on accepted practices. By our dog- 
matic follow-the-leader methods we educate neither 
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ourselves nor the public. We only perpetuate ig- 
norance. At the other extreme a few modern archi- 
tects are guilty of being different for the sake 
of being different. They design, not for the client, 
but to impress other architects. Architecture with- ; 
out reason becomes an art of absurdity. . 

The blame for this backwardness has, at various 
times, been placed on every group connected with 
the building industry. The accusers, be they archi- 
tects or builders, economists or educators, invari- 
ably have found a scapegoat in a profession other 
than their own. We have failed to recognize that 
each of our professions could contribute to pro- 
gressively better solutions; none of us, alone, has 
all the answers. 

However, for the real source of our troubles, I 
think we must go much deeper. Today's architec- 
tural difficulties, believe it or not, began over 400 
years ago. 


Architectural Devotion to Past 


History records that, as our ancestors emerged 
from the dark ages and the renaissance of learning 
began, their chief sources of information were the 
writings and ruins of ancient Greece and Rome. 
At that time the cultural course of centuries was 
set. To the leaders of science the past became a 
subject for challenge; to the leaders of architecture 
the past became an object for worship and imita- 
tion. Thus, as Columbus and Galileo opened new 
worlds to science, their contemporaries in architec- 
ture were reviving dead worlds of classicism. Ex- 
amples are all about us today—post offices built 
as replicas of Greek temples, buildings of state in 
facsimile of religious basilicas, churches imitating 
the forms of ancient pagan structures. Short-lived 
spurts of progess in architecture have themselves 
become objects for imitation as soon as they have 
achieved the respectability of age. Accordingly, 
the Greek revival in American housing has been 
supplanted by the colonial, Cape Cod, and ranch 
styles. 

In this changing world of science man has clung 
to the familiar (therefore supposedly stable) forms 
of traditional architecture. To parasites on the 
past, imitation has been all-important; the subject 
for imitation, secondary. 
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Even many of our supposedly new developments 
in housing are, in reality, revivals of ancient ideas. 
The aesthetic design of many of today’s modern 
houses is only the contemporary version of the same 
sort of stylism which was dictating false shutters 
and scroll work gables just a few years ago. The 
inside plumbing of today’s house is a refinement 
of comparable features found in houses 4,000 years 
old. Examples of “inside-outside” planning where 
the outdoors fuses with the house (a symbol of 
contemporary design to many) could be found in 
ancient Egyptian and oriental civilizations. The 
current scientific developments of solar orientation 
and radiant panel heating are the evolution of 
similar devices used in Roman villas and public 
baths 2,000 years ago! Certainly, many of these 
ideas are excellent. But, they are progress largely 
in the sense of regaining lost ground. By looking 
backward rather than forward for solutions we have 
missed most of the potential advantages of today’s 
sciences. 


Past Is No Longer the Answer 

Today we are finding a new problem before us— 
material shortages caused by the Korean war. Our 
first reaction has been to look for substitute ma- 
terials so that we can continue to build the same 
old houses. Surely, our experiences in past emer- 
gencies have made it plain that reduced quality in 
housing, in the long run, intensifies rather than 
solves our housing problems. I hope that we will 
recognize the present crisis as a challenge for im- 
proved housing rather than as just a problem of 
material substitution. 

It is not easy to change our ways of thinking— 
or, more accurately, to begin thinking after cen- 
turies of imitating. We may honestly believe our 
present homes are more beautiful than newer con- 
cepts of shelter. We have lived all our lives in 
this sea of architectural imitation, and we fail to 
realize that beauty is 90 per cent familiarity. We 
may believe good taste demands certain cultural 
forms. But, taste at best is only selective. 


Plan for Progress 

Assuming that, after four centuries, we are at 
last realizing what a short distance we have pro- 
gressed in comparison to other sciences, what can 
we do about it? 

First, as professionals in housing we must become 
a team rather than antagonists. The architect with 
his planning and structural concepts, the engineer 
with his technical knowledge, the builder with his 
knowledge of costs and labor, the home economist 
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with her detail studies, and the prefabricator with 
his new techniques must all contribute to co- 
operative solutions. Our Small Homes Council 
at the University of Illinois is an encouraging ex- 
ample of this increasing co-ordination. 
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Second, as educators, we must recognize that 
anything as personal as housing can only reflect 
the character and prejudices of the public. We 
must help people to realize not only the values they 
should demand in future housing but the real values 
of today’s house even with its limitations. Despite 
all the new functions today’s house is required to 
satisfy, we are paying far less for housing now than 
we were a generation ago. Yes, the price tags are 
higher; but the only real comparison is in terms of 
relative values and relative ability to pay. In 1909, 
Americans spent 19 per cent of their total income 
for housing. In 1949, our last full year of peacetime 
economy, we Americans spent only 94% per cent of 
our income for basic housing. Even by adding the 
costs of household equipment, gadgets, and operat- 
ing expenses to the 1949 figure, the earlier per- 
centage cannot be equaled. In 1949, we Americans 
spent more for highly advertised artificial stimu- 
lants and esecape—tobacco, alcoholic beverages, and 
amusements—than we did for the primary necessity 
of shelter, new housing and rents combined! ' Dis- 
regarding the question of relative values for the 
moment, it is apparent that continuous and obvious 
improvement in housing is necessary for acceptance 
in this highly competitive world of today. 

A third, and exceedingly important, basis for 
progress in housing is open mindedness on the part 
of everyone concerned. Flexible planning must be 
preceded by flexible thinking. We like to blame 
antiquated building codes for our backwardness. 
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Usually, I think, a more serious trouble is in our 
own outdated and inflexible planning rules. We 
must make a constant effort to replace rules with 
reason. Reasons can change with new require- 
ments; rules invariably degenerate into stumbling 
blocks to progress. 

In the light of today’s science, I believe the only 
definite statement we can make about housing is 
that it is shelter—shelter from or control over vari- 
ous elements. Everything else is relative and sub- 
ject to change. Even the elements just mentioned 
are constantly changing. In our earliest shelters, 
rain was the only consideration. Today we must 
consider such factors as heat, cold, wind, moisture, 
sun, water, sewage, light, sound, view, privacy, and 
traffic. Traffie itself, long considered basic in 
planning, may soon require new study in this age 
of one-man helicopters. 


New Concept of House Needed 


Where is all this leading us? Quite possibly, an 
entirely new concept of a home will evolve, a 
dynamic architecture for new ways of living in 
our age of science. While I am no prophet, I can 
visualize the development of a house, within the 
limits of today’s knowledge, which would consist 
of two planes, a roof and a floor. Within the con- 
fines of the sandwich formed by these planes, a 
limited number of modular panels and storage units 
could be arranged in many combinations. As occu- 
pants, or the needs of the same occupant, changed, 
the walls could be rearranged, enlarged, or reduced 
to meet the new needs almost as easily as furniture 
can be moved in present houses. When children 
married, and less space was needed, the living unit 
could be compacted and the extra sections given 
to the new couple to start their own home. Plans 
would need be only simple diagrams and construc- 
tion only a matter of bolting or clamping. If a 
home became dated, there would be no expensive 
remodeling. The offending units could be simply 
unbolted and traded for new models as we trade 
cars today! 

Fantastic? Only to those who continue io think 
of housing in terms of yesterday’s uses and today’s 
rule books. Housing concepts fully as different 
from today’s house are possible now; they are 
certain within a few years. 

Those of us who are working on new farmhouse 
plans for the Midwest Plan Service have been 
studying ways to get some of this planning flex- 
ibility within the limits of conventional construc- 
tion for immediate benefit. We believe that we 
have found at least the beginnings of a solution. 
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In a group of trees, the number and size of the 
leaves on each tree may vary widely although the 
circulation system (the trunk and the branches) 
may be basically the same for each tree. By the 
same token, if we hold an element (such as the 
traffic circulation system) in a house plan constant, 
the other factors (such as number and size of 
rooms) can be made variable. By making use of 
standardized construction and modular room units, 
it is possible for the builder to combine his choice 
of features in a given plan. In the new series of 
Midwest House Plans, to be published soon, we 
have done just that. 

We have replaced the conventional “plate lunch” 
concept of planning, where both desirable and 
undesirable features must be accepted or rejected 
as a unit, with our new “cafeteria” concept. In 
the new plans, the builder has a choice of bedroom 
units, living units, and work units. Any com- 
bination of these units, together with the accom- 
panying construction details, furnishes the needed 
drawings for building a complete, efficiently ar- 
ranged house. Most plan variations are expansible. 
For example, if a one- or two-bedroom version of 
the plan is built, the three-bedroom unit will illus- 
trate how an additional bedroom or two could be 
added without harming the basic plan. 


Midwest Plans Are Positive Step Forward 


Our new Midwest Plans are, we believe, a posi- 
tive step forward in housing. Certainly, they are 
a step away from personal service and toward 
positive self-help in planning for the college exten- 
sion services. The new designs illustrate flexibility 
in planning, expansibility, and space and privacy 
considerations; but they have been limited to con- 
ventional shapes and conventional construction. 
They are not low-cost housing in terms of what 
low-cost housing could be. New techniques and 
new materials have been used sparingly. In suc- 
ceeding plans we expect to include an increasing 
number of new techniques in both planning and 
construction. 

People do not change life-long concepts of hous- 
ing overnight. How fast our group, or any plan- 
ning group, progresses will depend on public accept- 
ance. Public acceptance, in turn, depends on lead- 
ers such as you. 

Today, after 400 years of mental] stagnation in 
home planning, we are beginning to show signs 
of progress. The road ahead has many sidetracks— 
styles and fads on the one hand and traditional 
sentiments on the other. But, at the end of the 
road, is a new world of possibilities in living. 
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University of Baroda Establishes 
Home Economics in Higher Education 


Dr. Kittrell, head of the department of home 
economics at Howard University, taught in 
India during the academic year 1950-51 as a 
Fulbright professor of home economics at the 
University of Baroda. Reports from India 
indicate that during her stay there Dr. Kit- 
trell contributed a great deal to an appre- 
ciation of the place of home economics in 
higher education and as a profession. 


of nearly 360 million people. It is a country 

of great contrasts in wealth, education, culture, 
health, and geography. It has a wide range of 
temperature—extreme heat in the southern region 
for most of the year and freezing temperature in 
the northern areas that border on the Himalayan 
Mountains. There are a rainy and a dry season, 


[v= is a large country with a vast population 


and often the country suffers under the spell of 
floods and droughts, which cause famine and great 


suffering. Since the partition of India in 1946, 
many new economic and social problems have con- 
fronted the country. 

After nearly 200 years of British rule, India se- 
cured its independence at a cost and by a method 
that gained the respect and admiration of suffering 
people everywhere. In spite of the difficulties of 
the past, India’s leaders started out on a bold, new 
program to serve the present age. They realized 
that their history was a glorious one reaching back 
into thousands of years. There is much to be proud 
of in all the fields of knowledge to which India has 
made its original and creative contribution. The 
leaders realized also that the past is past, however 
glorious it may have been, and that if India were 
to be effective in the modern world community of 
today it would have to widen its horizon and drive 
its stakes deep. India’s ancient culture, which 
portrays a rare sense of tolerance, long-suffering, 
and deep understanding of. peoples, will stand the 
country in good stead in its new freedom and the 
present world situation. India will not be moved 
by passing hysteria, no matter from what source 
it comes. The people of India want peace above all 
else, and it matters not how great the handicap to 
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be overcome, both national and international, to 
secure it. 

The people of India, like people almost every- 
where, believe that the home is the source of the 
nation’s strength. They perhaps differ in that they 
are willing to do something concrete about it. They 
realize that whatever scientists learn today about 
food and nutrition, laborsaving devices, philosophy, 
and the social sciences will have little or no effect 
until all of this knowledge is translated into every- 
day home and community living activities. The 
homemakers and parents are, after all, the people 
who carry civilization forward through children 
who acquire their basic habits of behavior, atti- 
tudes, and appreciations from the family group 
during the early impressionable years. It was in 
the light of this background that the College of 
Home Science was founded at the University of 
Baroda in 1950. 

Thoughtful men and women in India had said 
over and over again that the schools and uni- 
versities should be broad enough in their offerings 
to cover every aspect of living. They realized that 
the home was the source of the nation’s strength 
and that something concrete should be done about 
homemaking education on the university level. As 
a follow-up of this thinking, the All India Women’s 
Educational Conference met in Poona in 1930 and 
appointed a committee to draw up a scheme for 
the education of women. Foremost in their pro- 
posal was a plan of education for home and family 
life. A college of home science, Lady Irwin Col- 
lege, was established in New Delhi in 1932 and 
was supported by funds from the organization. The 
College was not affiliated with any university at 
the time and gave its own diploma, which repre- 
sented two years of college work. The reason for 
this nonaffiliation, according to Mrs. Hansa Mehta, 
a former president of the Conference, was to avoid 
unnecessary interference with the college courses 
which were meant for a definite purpose. It was 
only recently (1949) that Lady Irwin College be- 
came affiliated with Delhi University.’ After the 

*The Lady Irwin College continues to give a diploma 


which represents two years of college work. The BS degree 
course is under the Faculty of Science of Delhi University. 
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formal establishment of Lady Irwin College, many 
universities introduced formal and partial courses 
in home economics. There was a timidity on the 
part of many university officials to branch out 
freely in this, to them, untried field of education. 
It took a person like Mrs. Hansa Mehta, vice- 
chancellor of the University of Baroda, a member 
of the United Nations Human Rights Commission, 
a world traveller, and an international citizen, to 
establish firmly and boldly a college of home sci- 
ence (home economics) at a university level, with 
all the privileges and responsibilities attached 
thereto. 


College of Home Science 


The founding of the College of Home Science at 
the University of Baroda makes an interesting 
story. When one has a constructive idea, there is 
always a person to listen to it, and there is always 
some means which one can find to finance it, pro- 
vided the owner of the idea has strong convictions 
and will not take NO for an answer. Mrs. Hansa 
Mehta is that kind of person. There was money 
available in the Baroda Government Treasury in 
a fund known as the Women’s Educational Trust 
Fund. In 1949, the fund was transferred to the 
University of Baroda for the construction, equip- 
ment, and maintenance of a home economies col- 
lege. When the College of Home Science was for- 
mally opened in July 1950, there were eager young 
women from all parts of India ready to enter the 
first class. This new College is the only one of 
its kind in India and is unique in having its own 
faculty and in offering work leading to the bach- 
elor’s degree. Provision is made in the charter for 
the granting of advanced degrees and establishing 
an extension program as the times indicate. 

Much thought and study were given to the pro- 
gram of studies. The total pattern is organized 
around general education. The courses for the 
first two years are of a general nature and are re- 
quired of all students in the College. These gen- 
eral subjects compose what is called the core- 
curriculum. It aims to give students a broad and 
cultural background in the art and science of living 
and will serve a useful purpose throughout life. 
The core-curriculum includes the following: intro- 
duction to the social sciences, biology, world lit- 
erature, fine and applied arts, personal hygiene and 
physical education, current topics, general chem- 
istry, child development (including observation and 
participation in the nursery school), and general 
psychology. The courses in the last two years are 
of a specialized nature in accordance with the stu- 
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dent's major field of interest. These courses stress 
subject matter, experiences, and specific skills 
which are necessary to professional success. For 
the present, four major fields of study are offered 
as follows: child development and family life, foods 
and nutrition, household management, and home 
economics teaching. A major in extension work 
and graduate work will be added when the college 
has a larger staff and is a little further along with 
its new building program. 


Admission of Students 


Students are admitted to the College of Home 
Science who have successfully passed the regional 
or matriculation examination or an equivalent 
examination from a recognized university, either in 
India or in a foreign country. Enrollees must show 
evidence of good health and appropriate maturity 
to become a member of the University family. 
Students are expected to be at least 16 years of age, 
but provision is made for those younger if they 
meet adequately all other requirements for ad- 
mission. The students who enrolled in the first 
two classes represent a wide area of the country 
and a wide range of interests. These young women 
are excellent students and have made good records 
to date. After four years of work and study and 
fellowship in the University of Baroda, they should 
be well equipped to serve India in numerous ways 
and should be able to build successful individual 
families as their personal contribution to the coun- 
try’s social structure. 


Housing of the College 

The College of Home Science is at present lo- 
cated in a temporary building. Plans have been 
drawn up for a new functional building which will 
include, in addition to ample classroom and lab- 
oratory space, a nursery school and a home man- 
agement house wing. A cafeteria, laboratories for 
research in foods and nutrition, and an auditorium 
will also be accommodated in the building. On 
August 4, 1951, during the First All India Confer- 
ence on Home Economics and Home Science, the 
cornerstone for this new building was laid by the 
Honorable Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, minister of 
health of the Government of India. In her ad- 
dress on this oceasion,? she said 

India is really no stranger to home science. In ancient 
times, just as boys were educated in the hereditary art of 
whichever varashrama they belonged to, girls were educated 


* Proceedings of the First All India Conference on Home 
Economics and Home Science. August 4, 1951. MS. Uni- 
versity of Baroda, India 
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Asove: Students finishing projects in applied arts at the 
University of Baroda 


Ricut: First-year students in foods and nutrition at 
work on a class assignment 
‘ 


in the vital science of building the home. It was only 
natural that this should be so in a land of universal mar- 
riage such as ours. On the other hand, the West may be 
said to have given comparatively recent attention;to this 
side of education. But, as in so much else where we became 
static centuries ago, they have gone ahead with dynamic 
speed and vigor. 


All India Conference 


The static outlook in homemaking education and 
the lack of specifie objectives and co-ordination 
in the courses that were being offered in the schools 
and universities led the vice-chancellor of the Uni- 
versity and the faculty of the newly organized Col- 
lege to call a two-day conference at Baroda on 
August 4, 1951. This was a fact-finding confer- 
ence as well as one to establish criteria for select- 
ing course content, for evaluation of homemaking 
programs, and for the recruitment of teachers. The 
delegates came from all parts of India and from 
Ceylon. Eleven colleges and universities and eight 
secondary schools sent a total of fifty-four people. 
Thirty of this number were official delegates. Great 
interest and much enthusiasm were shown from the 
initial planning of the conference. Dean Leela 
Desai of the College of Home Science gave a warm 
address of weleome. This was followed by ad- 
dresses by the Honorable Rajkumari Amrit Kaur 
anel Mrs. Hansa Mehta. In her presidential ad- 
dress, Mrs. Mehta said, among other things,’ 

The aim of this education (homemaking) is to improve 
the conditions of home life, and make our homes centers 
of a happy cultured life. Environment plays an important 
part in the life of man. It makes or mars his life. The 
duty of the homemaker is to create a healthy environment 
that will be conducive to the right kind of living and make 
for better citizenship. This is the more necessary today 


* Ibid., page 28 
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included in the last two years 


when we are engaged in the task of building our nation 
anew. The future of our nation depends on the kind of 
homes we wish to make. What future can a nation have, 
living in homes drab and uninteresting which merely serve 
as some kind of shelter for men and women to breed like 
animals? 


Papers read at the Conference included: 

“The Scope and Status of Home Economics and 
Home Science in the Colleges and Universities of 
India” by Mrs. Sucy Koshy (M.A., Ohio State 
University), department of home economies, Al- 
lahabad Agricultural Institute, Allahabad. 

“Scope and Status of Home Economics and Home 
Science in the Elementary and Secondary Schools 
of India” by Mrs. B. Tari Bai, directress of Lady 
Irwin College, New Delhi. 

“Evaluating Programs in Home Economics and 
Home Science” by Flemmie P. Kittrell, visiting 
Fulbright professor of home economics at the Uni- 
versity of Baroda, 1950-51. 

A lengthy discussion followed the papers from 
which the findings committee drew up specific rec- 
ommendations for further consideration and fol- 
low-up.* 

Recommendations— 

That an appeal be made to University, College and School 
Authorities to provide comfortable and safe living accom- 
modations for Home Science teachers. This should be 
either in hostels or separate housekeeping arrangements 
That the status of Home Science teachers be raised, their 
salaries be increased and recognition given them in line with 
other teachers of equal education and college preparation 
That courses in Home Science at the College and Univer- 
sity level be so organized that they embody general or 
basic education during the first two years and that more 
intensive work in the major areas of Home Science be 
The programme should in- 


* Ibid., pp. 10-13 
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clude in addition to the regular subject matter courses, a 
home management house, a nursery school, and a laboratory 
for quantity cookery with cafeteria service. 


That research in various fields of Home Economics be en- 
couraged; for example, housing, kitchen arrangement, in- 
come and expenditure, clothing and textile, laborsaving 
equipment, child care, and food preparation studies. 


That each State should appoint a Home Science Specialist 
who, with a committee, will set up criteria for content and 
gradation of Homemaking teaching in schools at different 
age levels. 


That ways and means be devised by homemaking teachers 
as to how they can acquaint the public with our programme. 
so as to get their appreciation and co-operation with regard 
to furthering this important field of work. 


That provision be made to study the needs and possibilities 
of providing a system of extension education in home- 
making in both rural and city areas for all states of India 


That this Conference should organize itself into an Asso- 
ciation whose name temporarily shall be called At Inpra 
Home Science Association. That a committee be ap- 
pointed to draft the constitution and aims of the Associa- 
tion and suggest a suitable name. The committee is to 
report at the next meeting 


That the next meeting of this body be held in September 
1952 in Madras. 


That Dr. Flemmie P. Kittrell, who has acted as the organ- 
izing secretary for this Conference, be asked to edit and send 
findings of this conference to delegates. Provision should 
also be made to send copies to the administrators and 
educational authorities concerned with Home Science and 
Home Economics Education in India 
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Dr. Kittrell reading a paper on “Evaluat- 
ing Programs in Home Economics and 
Home Science” at a working session of the 
First All India Conference on Home Eco- 
nomics and Home Science at the University 
of Baroda, August 4, 1951. Among the 
delegates were several American-trained 
women, including Surjeet Chopra, Dr. 
Rajammal P. Devadas, Mrs. Sucy Koshy, 
and Mrs. Kumudini (Pandit) Karandikar, 
all of whom studied at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, as well as Angani Mehta, Hazel Man- 
oranjan Sadoc, and Theodora E. Bryce of 
Cornell University and Florence Theopilus 
of the department of physiology at Vassar 
College. Mrs. Devadas, Miss Sadoc, and 
Miss Bryce are former AHEA interna- 
tional scholarship students. 


That the delegates of this Conference should become 
charter members of this organization. 

The following committee was appointed to carry out recom- 
mendations under number 7: Miss Dorothy Pearson, Chair- 
man; Dr. Leela M. Desai, Miss Hazel Manoranjan Sadoc, 
Mrs. Sucy Koshy, Mrs. B. Tara Bai. 

The Findings and Recommendations were accepted with 
thanks by the delegates. 


These recommendations were adopted by the 
delegates in attendance and will become the work- 
ing papers for the newly organized All India Home 
Science Association. 

As one travels in India, it is gratifying to meet 
the young women of India who have received their 
home economics degrees in the United States and 
especially former AHEA international scholarship 
students. Wherever one finds them, they are doing 
interesting and effective work. There were several 
at the Conference in Baroda. 

Over a brief period of time, India, through the 
University of Baroda, has firmly established the 
College of Home Science to promote and to im- 
prove home and family living. As the extension 
program becomes firmly established, the College 
will be in a position to carry homemaking knowl- 
edge, skills, and appreciations to all parts of India. 
The formation of the All India Home Science Asso- 
ciation (Home Economics) gives depth and the 
promise of continuing interest and work in this 
field of vital education. 


Have you sent your contribution to AHEA’s 1952-53 international 
scholarship fund? The number of applicants always exceeds the 


number of awards available. 


{ 


Student and Teacher Co-operation 
in Clothing Construction Courses 


Miss Rathbone and Miss Tarpley are profes- 
sors of home economics at the University of 
Texas. Miss Tarpley is chairman of the 
AHEA textiles and clothing division. The 
teaching method described in this article is 
equally successful for use in high school classes. 


ANY people are of the opinion that courses 
M in clothing construction are of value solely 

as “skill courses” and have no place in 
general education. Such an opinion is not shared 
by clothing teachers, especially those who place 
emphasis on student development rather than chiefly 
on the production of attractive garments. Courses 
in clothing construction can make a unique con- 
tribution toward an individual’s ability “to acquire 
and use the skills and habits involved in critical 
and constructive thinking,” which is one of the 
purposes of higher education stated in the 1947 
Report of the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education." However, if clothing construction 
courses are to assume their share of responsibility 
in attaining the above objective of general educa- 
tion, some revisions in the traditional methods of 
teaching are necessary. One serious handicap in 
the methods commonly used is the little account 
taken of the abilities, previous experiences, and 
needs of the individual, despite the fact that life 
situations demand of individuals that they be able 
to make plans, carry the plans through to comple- 
tion, and evaluate their progress objectively. 

In an attempt to make the experiences in clothing 
classes contribute toward the development of a 
self-directive person, the authors for several years 
have followed a procedure in which the students 
and the instructor work co-operatively in plan- 
ning the courses. The results indicate that the stu- 
dents develop independence and some ability to 
do critical thinking. 

Since students enter college clothing classes with 
varied backgrounds of ability, training, and experi- 

* Higher Education for American Democracy. A report of 
The President’s Commission on Higher Education. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1948, p. 57. 
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ence, the courses are planned so that each student 
may begin at her present level of development and 
move forward as rapidly as her efforts and ability 
permit. Also, a class may be composed of students 
with different interests—some may be majors in 
child development, teacher education, textiles and 
clothing, or any other curriculum provided by the 
institution. The background of the members of 
the group may vary from the inexperienced girl 
who “can’t thread a needle” to the one who makes 
most of her own clothing. 


Planning Laboratory Problems 


The procedure is that the teacher works with 
each student, assisting her in setting up or defining 
her goals or objectives in the light of her past 
experience and future plans. The teacher and stu- 
dents together compile a list of learning experiences 
which will help the individual attain her objectives. 
During these first two processes, the beginning stu- 
dents require more guidance than others. A list 
of fundamental construction processes often proves 
helpful to the student who has had no previous 
experience in this field. After listing her needs, 
each student selects the laboratory problems which 
will provide the desired educational experiences for 
her. She presents her plan to the class, explaining 
her past experience, her goals or objectives, the 
laboratory problems which she has chosen, the 
design for the garments, and what she thinks each 
garment will contribute to the attainment of her 
goals. The group discusses each plan as it is pre- 
sented. In these discussions, suggestions made by 
the members of the class are often more easily 
accepted than similar suggestions made by the 
teacher. Rapport between members of the group 
—students with each other and with the instructor 
—is of importance in following this procedure effec- 
tively. With skillful leadership and the use of 
an occasional well-directed question by the teacher, 
the students can be depended on to conduct the 
discussion adequately. Thus the teacher becomes 
an unobtrusive member of the group. 

Each student with the assistance of the teacher 
sets the dates for completion of her laboratory prob- 
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lems. Thus she has an opportunity to consider 
the other demands on her time and the difficulty 
of the problems chosen. 

Since the teacher is striving to help the student 
develop independence in problem solving, it is essen- 
tial to provide a variety of source material such 
as books, bulletins, and illustrative material. When 
demonstrations are needed to supplement these 
sources, they are announced to the group so that 
all who desire may take part. This means that the 
more experienced students who do not need the help 
of a demonstration are not interrupted to observe. 
It is interesting to note, however, that students 
seldom miss a demonstration. This may be due in 
part to the fact that emphasis throughout the 
course is placed on the laboratory problem as a 
learning experience, rather than on the completed 
garment as an end in itself. 

Before a student seeks help from the teacher or 
other members of the group, she is expected to 
have arrived at a tenative solution to her problem. 
In this way, she is forced to think through pos- 
sible solutions and is given an opportunity to check 
her thinking against that of the instructor or others. 


Measuring Progress 


The group formulates an instrument for evalua- 
tion to be used in measuring the student’s progress 
toward the attainment of her objectives. This 
instrument is in the form of a score card and is used 
to evaluate each laboratory problem as it is com- 
pleted. The evaluation is conducted by: 

1. The class through a presentation of the finished 
garment and a review by the student of her 
goals set up for the problem. This is done 
through an informal discussion of what she has 
done well and what she has done less satisfac- 
torily in terms of her original objective. 
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. The individual student and teacher who sep- 
arately appraise the garment in terms of the 
student’s goals. Then the two have a conference 
in which they discuss the separate appraisals 
and arrive at a joint evaluation. In the light 
of the progress made on this problem, the plans 
for the remainder of the course are revised if it 
seems advisable. 

Each laboratory problem is evaluated in the 

same manner. 

At the close of the semester, each student evalu- 
ates her progress in terms of her objectives, speci- 
fying the things she thinks she has done well and 
those on which she thinks she needs further experi- 
ence. Then the student and teacher jointly make 
plans for further experiences that may be needed 
to strengthen her weaknesses. 

Throughout the course a file is kept on each stu- 
dent consisting of a record of her background of 
experience, her major objectives, her plans for 
achieving these objectives, the evaluation of each 
laboratory problem, comment concerning her prog- 
ress through the semester, and her plans for addi- 
tional needed experiences. This record is accessible 
to the student and to the teacher at all times and is 
passed on with the student to be used in later 
clothing courses. A similar procedure is followed 
in all courses in clothing construction. 

It is true that this method does require more 
of the teacher’s time in planning and in confer- 
ences than the more traditional methods of teach- 
ing. However, after following this procedure 
through a period of years and observing the accel- 
erated development of the students in ability to 
recognize their own problems, seek solutions, and 
evaluate results objectively, the authors no longer 
ask themselves “do we have time to do it?” They 
recognize that they cannot afford not to do it. 


Financial Aid at Institutions of Higher Education 


About one in every 20 students now enrolled in the colleges, universities, 
and graduate and professional schools of the United States can get financial 
assistance ranging in value from less than $10 to the complete cost of a 
college education, according to information in “Scholarships and Fellowships 
Available at Institutions of Higher Education,” recently published by the 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. 

Of use to parents, students, high school counselors, and other school and 
college officials, the publication gives a complete listing of all scholarships and 
fellowships reported as offered by some 1200 colleges. 

Copies of “Scholarships and Fellowships Available at Institutions of Higher 
Education” may be ordered from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Single copy price, 55 cents. 
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Child Study for Homemaking Classes 


Dr. Christianson is director of the University 
Nursery School at the University of California 
at Los Angeles. This article, describing ex- 
perience with young children as it relates to 
homemaking education in high schools, 1s 
based on a lecture given at a meeting of the 
California Home Economics Association. 


In December 1950, the Midcentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth was convened “to con- 
sider how we can develop in children the mental, emo- 
tional and spiritual qualities essential to individual happi- 
ness and to responsible citizenship and what physical, 
economic and social conditions are deemed necessary to 
this development.” The writer believes that thoughtfully 
planned homemaking education can make an outstanding 
contribution toward these objectives in the years just 
ahead. 


DOLESCENTS have a keen incentive to grow 
in understanding of human relationships in 
a very real “down to earth” way. They are 
groping to understand themselves, their own feel- 
ings and aspirations. As individuals, they are 
concerned with present and potential relationships 
to others in the home, the community, and the world 
at large. These young people are geared for action; 
henee, we find them eager to expand their area 
of operation through independent activities with 
their own age groups and through closer identifica- 
tion with socially useful work in the community. 
In numerous daily situations, they compare them- 
selves with others at home and school and ques- 
tion the how and why and wherefore of people's 
behavior. 

Throwing the spotlight on young children—those 
important people in our midst—is one of the most 
practical, profitable, and stimulating ways to help 
adolescents meet their need of further understand- 
ing of human relationships. This is because child 
growth and development takes place before our 
very eyes, a phenomenon everyone may see. This 
development proceeds by sequences which are pre- 
dictable for all human beings yet unique for each 
individual. Development for the individual can 
be wholesome, it can be meager, it can be stunted, 
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it can be optimal. All of us who come in contact 
with children in these important first years—when 
growth is most dramatic—have responsibility for 
a share in the outcome. 


Learning About Children Through Their Play 


When a class in homemaking education proceeds 
to find out about young children, points of depar- 
ture and high lights in studying child development 
may vary in accordance with changing aspects of 
interest in early and later adolescence. For exam- 
ple, the following are matters of concern at one 
time or another: 

How can we help our own little brothers and sisters? 

What is being done for less fortunate children in our 
community? 

How does our state look out for the welfare of young 
children? 

What do I want in planning for my own home and 
family? 

Any of these “leads” might be developed. How- 
ever, the area chosen for illustration here is indi- 
cated by the question How can we lead young chil- 


dren to play happily and constructively? Here is 
the way a homemaking teacher might proceed to 
help adolescents learn about children and guidance 
with reference to their play. First of all the stu- 
dents and teacher might list and discuss some such 
exploratory questions as the following: 


What is constructive play? When is play destructive? 

How can we help our little brothers and sisters to play 
happily? 

Are their play activities important enough for us to 
observe and study? 

Play is sometimes called a “medium of growth.” How 
do children grow through their play? 

How does your little brother like to play? How old is he? 

What are his favorite playthings? How does he use 
them? 

Will his play be different next year if he is to grow 
through play? 

Some of these questions will lead students to sug- 
gest a need for reading. In anticipation of this 
response, the teacher has available several inter- 
esting pamphlets and books on the importance of 
play and selection of toys with reference to age 
and play interests. Further sources of informa- 
tion are indicated when she asks, “Where cah we 


Large boxes and boards may be used to arrange neighbor- 
hood back yard play centers for young children. 


look, besides in books, for answers to our ques- 
tions?” Suggestions may include observing chil- 
dren at home and in the neighborhood, a trip to a 
playground or park where young children play, a 
visit to a toy shop. Plans can be made to help 
students take advantage of these resources indi- 
vidually and share their observations through re- 
ports. Next there comes a time when the teacher 
senses the need for a common experience in observ- 
ing young children as a basis for further construc- 
tive thinking and learning. 


Field Trips Provide Experiences with Children 


The teacher may set the stage for the field trip 
with brief remarks about the play needs of a young 
child. 

Suppose you have a sister or little friend of two. She 
hasn’t been talking and walking long, but she is a very busy 
little person as she trots about, feet widespread to insure 
balance. As finer muscles of the fingers are not well de- 
veloped yet, large, sturdy play materials are most satis- 
fying. It must often be frustrating for her to have to adapt 
to a household geared of necessity to people so much taller 
and stronger and swifter than she. Even though she tries 
hard to see and hear what is going on, like my little friend 
Holly, she must ask again and again, “What happened?” 
Therefore, it is important for her to have some nook or 
aleove or a room where she may have shelves just the 
right height for her to reach, a delightful picture at her 
eye level, and an outdoor play yard, fenced for safety 
where she may play to her heart’s content. But play with 
what? For without suitable materials a little child is soon 
bored and fretful. Suppose we visit a nursery school to sec 
their outdoor play facilities. Perhaps you may get some 
aew ideas to try out in your own back yards as you observe 
what the two-, three-, and four-year-olds like to do. 


The values to be derived from such a visit de- 
pend to a considerable extent on the preparation 
of students for this new experience. The students 
must know what to look for and how to record 
what they find. In this instance, preparatory steps 
include: 


1. Description of the nursery school to be visited. 
Age groupings 
Account of a day's activities 
Why the children are enrolled 
What the school expects of visitors 
2. Statement of main purpose to find 
What children do and how they learn through play 
What play materials and equipment are provided 
How these are used by two-, three-, and four-year-olds 
How the teachers help the children 
3. Organization of students in committees, each intent upon 
Studying a particular age group 
Planning specifically what to look for and how to 
record observations 
Sharing their experiences by organizing reports on 
basis of records and previous readings 


Committees Report on Play Activities 


After visits and possibly participation in a nurs- 
ery school or kindergarten, student committees 
may take turns in sharing their observations of 
children’s activities and in suggesting standards for 
a suitable play environment for young children. 
For example, report of Committee One on the two- 
year-olds might read something like this: 


TWO-YEAR-OLDS 


We learned from read- We watched them play and 
ing What to Expect learned What to Provide 


Large muscle activity 
like walking, running, 
climbing, balancing, 
swinging 


Pushing, pulling, exper- 
imenting with things 
that move 


Exploring all kinds of 
objects to find out their 
possibilities 


Trying out in play 
what they see their 
mothers and fathers do 
about the home 


Having fun feeling and 
handling materials 


Individual and parallel 
play; more doing than 
talking 


Simple, safe, sturdy equipment 
like boxes, boards, and barreis, 
which can be used in various 
ways, as well as a tower gym 
and swing 


Wheel toys, as wagons, carts, 
wheelbarrow, doll carriage, trucks 
and cars, and tricycles for older 
Two's 


Hollow blocks, smaller blocks to 
haul in trucks or wagons, manip- 
ulative toys (We could make 
some of these.) 


Doll bed, table, and chairs large 
enough for a Two to use (fur- 
niture could be homemade) ; 
rubber dolls, unbreakable dishes, 
telephone; wheel toys again 


Sand for digging, haulin,, or 
cooking; clay to poke, pull 
apart, and pat. Paints for paint- 
ing with water on boxes; with 
colors on paper at an easel; 
finger paints 


A variety of play materials, but 
more than one of a kind so that 
two children can discover the 
fun of playing with similar toys 


Here is a record to illustrate what is meant by parallel play: 


Ronnie and Greg, both two years and six months old, 
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play on the floor side by side. Each is piling blocks in his 
truck. Ronnie says, “This and this and this!” 

“Oh!” says Greg. 

“More, more, here, more!” says Ronnie. “This, this!” 
handing block to Greg. 

“This? this?” Greg asks. He hums as he piles long blocks 
on truck. 

“I'm going, I’m going,” he calls out, pulling truck as he 
slides backward on floor. 

“See, I’m playing big trucks!” Greg tells the teacher. 


Three-Year-Olds and Dramatic Play 


Committee Two whose members had observed the 
three-year-olds, might plan to present their data 
as follows: 


THREE-YEAR-OLDS GROW THROUGH DRAMATIC 
PLAY 


A three-year-old is developing large muscles and is more 
active than a two-year-old. He uses much the same equip- 
ment—mainly boxes, boards, swings, trikes, hollow-box 
blocks—but his movements are smoother and quicker and 
more sure. He is beginning to find out, too, as he plays 
beside another child, that it can be fun to do something 
together. For example, a rocking boat may be used by 
one child, but it is more fun for two! A box with a steering 
wheel and two or three chairs becomes a bus with driver 
and passengers. However, playing house seems to be the 
favorite activity of the Three's, both indoors and out. Two 
or three children at a time may be seen in the housekeeping 
corner, and they make good use of the costume box. We 
think it would be fun to make some dress-up clothes for 
the little children in our neighborhood. We could make 
some furniture out of boxes, too. 

Here is an example of dramatic play in the three-year 
group: 

Two little girls and one boy are playing “sick.” The little 
boy is a doctor, and one girl is a nurse. The other little 
girl is the sick one. The doctor says, “You've got measies.” 
The patient pretends to cry and says she wants to go to 
school. She starts to get up, but the nurse pushes her 
back and says, “You have to stay in a long, long, long 
time!” She repeats this over and over, and each time it is 
longer. Finally the doctor runs off to paint, and the nurse 
crawls through a barrel, leaving their patient in bed with 
no one to take care of her. 


We think this next record is our best one. It shows how 
children like to play “family” and how they are learning to 
get along with each other as they play: 

Meg is ironing. Nancy is straightening the bed. Greg 
enters and flops down on the floor. 

Greg: I'm sick! 

Meg: He’s in my way. Get out! 

(Greg protests but does not budge.) 

Nancy: (Rushes to Greg and kneeis by him.) Dad, oh, 

Dad. Is you dead? 

(Greg smiles agreeably as Nancy pats him.) 

Nancy: (Indicates davenport.) Oh, Dad—! Come over 
here and you'll feel better. 

Greg: (Gets up and goes to lie on davenport.) I'm sick! 

Nancy: (Covers Greg and then walks over and lies down 
in the bed. Begins whimpering.) I’m sick. The 

Mamma is sick! 
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Greg: (Looks up.) No. The Daddy is sick. 
(Meg goes over and re-covers Greg.) 

Nancy: (Sits up and protests.) No, cover me. The Mamma 
is sick! 

Meg: (Bewildered) Well—the Daddy was sick first. (Pats 
Greg.) There Dad. (Walks over and starts to straighten 
Nancy's covers.) 

Nancy: (Sits up and grabs covers from Meg’s hands.) No! 
That’s mine. You can’t have that. I brought it from 
home! 

(Meg stands back.) 

Nancy: (Lies down.) The Mamma is so sick. She needs 
her breakfast 
(Meg brings a tray from the kitchen.) 

Nancy: (Begins eating and drinking.) I’m eating in bed 
‘cause I’m sick 

Greg: (Gets up from davenport and pushes it alongside 
Nancy’s bed.) I need some dinner too. I'll lay right 
here! 

(Lies down on davenport.) 

Nancy: (Smiles at him sweetly.) Oh, isn’t it nice that Dad 
is here next to me? 

Meg: Guess I'll go to the party. (Starts stepping into the 
black skirt.) 

Greg: (Sits up.) Me, too! 

Nancy: (Starts getting out of bed.) What will I wear? 
I want that skirt to wear to the party. (Starts pulling at 
Meg’s skirt. At adult’s suggestion, Nancy looks in the 
chest for more dress-up clothes, pulls out black dress.) 
Oh, I'll wear this—and the green hat. (Puts it on.) 
(Greg puts on grey hat. All three walk over and join a 
story group in progress on the other side of the room.) 


Four-Year-Olds Learn Through Play 
Committee Three studying four-year-olds may 

have chosen to organize their report to throw light 

on the question: 
HOW DO FOUR-YEAR-OLDS LEARN THROUGH 
PLAY IN A NURSERY SCHOOL? 

What Materials Were How Were They Used by the 
Provided? Four-Year-Olds? 

For dramatic play in the yard: 

Several children acted out fam- 
ily activities of cooking, eat- 
ing, sleeping, going to work. 

One was pilot, one passenger. 


Housekeeping center 
with two rooms in 
the tree house 

Two-place airplane 

A homemaking class converts its classroom into a play 

school for its .study of play needs of children. 
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A canoe and lunch Two children went on a picnic. 
boxes 

Sand piles with home- Two children put water and sand 
made cement mixer, in the cement mixer; others 
trucks and shovels loaded their trucks. 


For physical development: 

Children climbed all over it and 
did “stunts” by hanging from 
bars. 


Jungle gym 


Swings and horizontal Two children could swing stand- 
ladder ing up. Several crawled across 
horizontal ladder. 


Children could steer and ride 
well. Teacher helped them 
play with “Stop” and “Go” 
signal. 


Tricycles 


For nature experiences: 


Children have named her “Mrs. 
Dingle.” They helped to feed 
her. Took her egg to the 
kitchen, to be used in making 
gingerbread. Watched her 
take a bath. 


A duck 


Lizards Some of the children noticed 
and talked about them. 


These were interesting to handle 
and carry about in a can or 
jar. 


Ladybugs, snails, and 
sowbugs 


Were presented to Mrs. Dingle, 
the duck. 


Angleworms, found 
when digging 

Some were picked by the teacher 
and children helped arrange 
them for dinner tables. 


Growing flowers 


For constructive play and artistic development: 


A child could quickly make an auto- 
mobile, a house, or a tunnel and get 
into it 


Building blocks 


Clay As children used the clay, things 
unrecognizable but quite real (to 
them) would emerge. 


Paints The paintings could be understood 
only by the children who made them, 
but they got enjoyment out of paint- 
ing a picture for Daddy or Mommy. 
Their pictures were painted in a regu- 
lar fashion—first smears of one color, 
then dots, lines, ete. 


When the teacher sang, several chil- 
dren wore strings of bells and danced 
in different ways. Sometimes the 
teacher kept time with a drum and 
sometimes a child would have a turn. 
The children chose their favorite 
songs. 


Drums and bells 
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Conclusion: The equipment for physical development 
improved the co-ordination of the four-vear-olds. Painting 
and building improved their manual dexterity. These 
things all contributed to their learning experiences. 


Guidance Contributes to Child Growth 


After these committee reports have been con- 
sidered and amplified, the students would be ready 
to use their recent experiences in discussing guid- 
ance ‘of -young children. The teacher might lead 
off somewhat as follows: 

Perhaps in watching these children it has seemed that 
they have done everything by themselves. How does 
“guidance” come in? Did you see anyone showing a child 
what to make with his clay? Or how to paint a picture? 
Or how to dance? And wasn’t the finger painting messy? 


Students’ generalizations now may grow out of 
actual observation, for example ' 


During their play time the children could do anything 
they wanted to do. The teachers stayed in the background. 
They gave help only when it was asked for but encouraged 
and praised children’s work frequently. They had to 
interfere occasionally to avoid accidents when the children 
got mad at each other. 

The teachers guided the play of the children very wisely. 
They never bossed them, but suggested and advised. They 
asked the children to help them (that taught the children 
to be helpful and to understand other people’s needs). 
They. also tried to keep the children out of fights. They 
did that by making them interested in something else 
(usually). 


Together the class may conclude: 

In play situations, perhaps the best help we can 

give young children comes in planning the play 
environment so that they may have as much free- 
dom for choice and experimentation as possible. 
This is an area where the older person encourages 
independence with materials and stands by to give 
a nod and smile of appreciation. She guides, too, 
by varying the play possibilities to further chil- 
dren’s interests. Skill is needed most of all in 
helping children in their social relationships. A 
guidance teacher must be a person who: 
Looks for reasons why children act the way they do; never 
gets excited; never frightens a child; is kind and courteous; 
keeps her promises; remembers each child is different and 
shows intelligent interest in his development 


A related aspect of guidance to which the teacher 
of the class might call attention after visiting the 
nursery school is that of guidance through shared 
enjoyment of aesthetic experience, using music 
by way of illustration. 

‘Quoted from reports of two students in BS Homemaking 


at Emerson Junior High School, Los Angeles; teacher, Mrs 
Evelyn Pirk! 
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Children have fun on homemade musical instruments 
either indoors or mn outside play areas. 


Young children are frequently expected to experience 
music by listening passively, whereas, in reality, they are 
producers and need many rich and varied experiences in 
making and sharing music. The raw elements of sound, 
movement, and rhythm are perceived and utilized by the 
toddler as he gets about the house and later comes to 
nursery school. 

Older members of the family can build up a repertoire 
of songs suitable to accompany a young child’s rhythmic 
movements and provide simple instruments of percussion 
for experimental play. 

Activities for Home and Neighborhood 

Thus far, we have been imagining ourselves a 
class of high school students who have had the 
privilege of visits and possibly participation in a 
nursery school, or who have taken the trips vieari- 
ously by means of slides and motion pictures. 
What might be some subsequent activities and ex- 
periences in relation to their own homes and neigh- 
borhood? Following are a few suggestions: 

1. Constructing “props” for dramatic play 
a. Housekeeping set-up large enough for three- 

year-olds and four-year-olds to enjoy in play 
activities of eating and sleeping 

. Garage and gas station, also stop-go signs for 
tricycle riders 
Pot and pan collection for sand play 

. Sturdy packing boxes converted into a means 
of transportation—boat, bus, airplane, or 
train 
A “fix-it man” outfit for little brother— 
chest for tools, carpenter's apron, nails, and 
serap lumber 
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2. Providing a back yard pet pen to take care of 
and enjoy with brother or sister 

3. Helping a younger child to make a little garden 
of his own 

4. Preparing and tzying out some previvusly un- 
used play material: finger paints, clay, dough; 
hammer, roofing nails, and box with wallboard 
Planning some desirable ways for children to 
play with water 
Making a drum and learning some folk songs that 
are fun to sing together at home 

. Supervising children’s home play and qualifying 
as a Junior Guide 

. Fitting up a yard to be used co-operatively by 
several families, or for a demonstration group 
at school 


Adolescents Progress Toward Social Maturity 


When a student carries out an activity she 
chooses as appropriate for her home situation, she 
finds genuine satisfaction in doing something for 
a little sister or brother. But this is not all. At 
the same time, she notices his interests, his efforts, 
his laughter and tears. Now she is more keenly 
aware of what he has to say both through speech 
and behavior. In her eyes he begins to take on 
new status as a growing person in the family 
group. His efforts to satisfy his wants are some- 
times successful, sometimes bungling. He needs 
guidance but guidance geared to respect for him 
as a unique member of the family and of society. 

For our high school class concerned with guid- 
ing young children to play happily and construc- 
tively, we have helped them on their way to ma- 
turity and understanding if they have gathered a 
concept of growth as expressed in these simple 
verses: 

GROWTH 
Any child provides text for a story called “Growing,” 
Plots pleasing, pathetic or gay! 
Intelligent planning enhances the content 
He's living in each day's play 
A chance to be active, a chance to explore, 
To handle, to hear, to see, 
To splash with bright colors, to hammer, to build, 
To look down on one’s world from a tree! 
A chance to be messy and model in clay, 
To dabble with water and soil, 
To follow a puzzling sound to its souree— 
See how men and machinery toil. 


Learning through seeing and doing is fun! 
The child's interests fostered each day 

Contribute to growth, when with wise understanding 
Our planning enriches his play. 


‘ 
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sociation is to be 


theme 
Values in Family Life.” ‘Three 
eral sessions and an afternoon de-— 


will develop various aspects 


‘are outlined in the 


9am-5 pm. Meeting of AHEA executive 

board 

(Board also meets Sunday.) 
9am-5 pm. Meeting of state presidents 
1-9:30 p.m. Registration 
2-5 p.m. Committee meetings 
8 p.m. Program-of-work committee 
Evening: Boardwalk Promenade 

New Jersey Association Hospital- 
ity Center at Dennis Hotel 


UESDAY 


10 am-6 p.m. Registration 

8:30 am.-5 p.m. Visit exhibits 

10 a.m. General opening session 

244 pm. Consumer interests meeting 
Training of study and action 

group leaders 
4-5:30 p.m. Committee meetings 
8 p.m. Division meetings 


PROGRAM | 


EDNESDAY 


7:30 am. Omicron Nu breakfast 

All day: Registration and exhibits 

8:30 am. Eye opener 

9:30 am. General session: Speakers, 
Leonarp Mayo, Hazen Kyrx 

Organization of study and action 

groups 

24 p.m. Study and action group meetings 

6:30 p.m. International supper—Association 
awards 


HURSDAY 


7:30 am. Phi Upsilon Omicron and 
Kappa Omicron Phi breakfasts 

All day: Registration and exhibits 

8:30 am. Eye opener 

9:30 am. Department meetings 

12:15 pm. Alumnae luncheons 

2 pm. AHEA business and council meeting 

6 p.m. Beach party; alumnae dinners 


RIDAY 


8:30 a.m. Registration and exhibits (until 
3:30 p.m.) 

8:30 a.m. Eye opener 

9:30 am. General session: Address and 
findings of study and action 
groups 

ll am. Division business meetings 

12:15 p.m. Alumnae luncheons 

2 p.m. Research and trends meetings 

3:45 p.m. Council meeting 

(State presidents and executive board meet- 

ings will be held Saturday.) 


TENTATIVE: 
\ 
1952 annual meeting of the 
i 
tentative 
ol, 
a 
if 
i 
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— ATLANTIC CITY + JUNE 24-27 


ETHEL POWELL 


r | QHE New Jersey Home Economics Associa- 
tion extends a cordial invitation to home 
economists to attend the 43d annual meet- 

ing of the American Home Economics Association 

in Atlantic City, June 24 to 27. Atlantic City pro- 
vides an excellent place to combine work and play. 

Plan your summer to include this meeting, and you 

will go home refreshed rather than worn out. 

Meetings will be held in Convention Hall on the 
Boardwalk. It has the world’s largest auditorium, 
and the ballroom is considered the most beautiful 
of auditorium ballrooms. The Hall is within easy 
walking distance of hotels. Transportation is no 
problem—is, indeed, a novelty. On the Boardwalk 
there’s the rolling chair, an orginal resort creation 
dating back to the ’80’s. You can do your Board- 
walk “walking” sitting down in one of these wicker 
chairs pushed by a veteran attendant or in one 
of the new streamlined chairs which are motor 
driven at a very slow pace. Another typical At- 
lantic City method of transportation is the “Jitney,” 
which will take you the entire length of the city on 
Pacific Avenue. Trolley service is available on 
Atlantic Avenue for the length of the island. Taxis 
are available at hotels. 

The program for the general sessions and group 
meetings is sketched on the opposite page. Eye 
openers will again be part of the program. The 
local arrangements committee hopes you will arrive 
in time Monday for the evening “Boardwalk Prome- 
nade.” 


Ocean View of 
Atlantic City Skyline 


Miss Powell is chairman of the local arrange- 
ments committee for the 1952 annual meeting 
of the AHEA in Atlantic City. 


As you stroll on the Boardwalk Monday evening, 
stop in at the St. Dennis Room, Dennis Hotel, 
where members of the New Jersey Home Economics 
Association will greet you. There you will meet 
your national officers, have an opportunity to renew 
old friendships, and make new acquaintances. 
Hostesses will suggest seashore and other activities 
for your. enjoyment. 

Bring along your beach clothes for the Beach 
Party on Thursday evening. In place of a banquet 
you will have the fun of eating your supper on one 
of New Jersey’s famous beaches in a neighboring 
community. 

Take time on your way to and from the con- 
vention to visit historic New Jersey. You will 
surely want to see the Washington Crossing State 
Park, the State Capitol at Trenton, Old Barnegat 
Light House, and Molly Pitcher’s Well. 

No special time has been reserved for the many 
activities Atlantic City itself offers, but fit as many 
as you can into your program. Take a dip in the 
ocean before breakfast or dinner. The eight-mile 
stretch of beach of gradual slope offers ideal bathing 
in an easy surf protected by beach patrol. Take 
an hour and a half during the day or evening for 
a sail in one of the boats at the Inlet. Ride a 
bicycle on the Boardwalk before 9:00 in the morn- 
ing. 

An enjoyable visit is guaranteed in Atlantic 
City, for hospitality is our city’s business and its 
pleasure. 

Fred Hess & Son 
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Bases for Rural Home Sewing Centers 


MARGARET REXROAD and SARA ANN BROWN 


Miss Rexroad is a county home demonstration 
agent in the West Virginia Extension Service. 
She holds an MS degree from West Virginia 
University, where Dr. Brown is an associate 
professor of home economics education. 


OW can representatives from commercial 
companies, the university, the home eco- 
nomics department, and the Extension 

Service decide what is to be included in home sew- 
ing centers for rural women of West Virginia when 
we do not know what type of sewing equipment 
they now possess? 

This question was asked by Gertrude Humph- 
reys, state home demonstration leader, at a meet- 
ing where plans were to be set up for the establish- 
ment of demonstration sewing centers for the use 
of rural! leaders of Farm Women’s Clubs. Several 
commercial companies were willing to work with 
other groups in setting up the centers at the Jack- 
son’s Mill State 4-H Camp, but first it was neces- 
sary to determine what should be included. Should 
they be the ideal centers or should they be patterned 
on those available to the women in their homes? 

This study was planned to try to find the infor- 
mation needed in order to plan and construct the 
most suitable centers for the area to be served. 
The answers from West Virginia may not be too 
different from those that might be obtained else- 
where. Some of the findings were unexpected and 
might well be similar in other states. 

County agricultural extension workers helping 
with the project sent questionnaires and instruc- 
tions to 25 women in each of the 47 counties having 
an organized Farm Women’s Club Program. 

The questionnaire was so planned that informa- 
tion was obtained on sewing habits, equipment 
used, amount of home sewing being done, and stor- 
age of equipment. 

Of the 1,175 questionnaires sent to women whose 
names had been chosen by random sample, 662 were 
returned. From these, data for a thesis “Planning 
Rural Home Sewing Centers” were secured. 


Findings of General Interest 


Some of the findings from the 662 questionnaires 


that might be of interest to rural women and home 
economists living in other states are discussed here. 

Of the 94 per cent of the women having sewing 
machines, 73 per cent had treadle, 5 per cent port- 
able electric, and 16 per cent electric cabinet types 
of machines. When the question was asked, “Do 
you plan to buy a new sewing machine within the 
next five years (1950-54),” 21.5 per cent stated 
that they had such plans. Only 9.21 per cent plan 
to convert treadle machines into electric machines 
by adding an electric motor. Since 89.12 per cent 
of the women reporting had electricity and since 
so much emphasis has been placed on the use of 
electric sewing machines by home economists, it 
was surprising to find that so many women still 
plan to use treadle sewing machines. This infor- 
mation should be of value in making recommenda- 
tions for sewing centers and for equipping home 
economics departments in high schools and col- 
leges. 

It was found that 24 different places in the home 
were used for storing sewing machines. The most 
popular rooms for storage were the bedroom, dining 
room, and living room. Seventy per cent of the 
sewing machines were stored in these rooms, while 
5.6 per cent of the women indicated that they had 
sewing rooms. Other information in the question- 
naire brought out the fact that approximately 19 
per cent of the group would like to have a sewing 
room. The women indicated that more sewing was 
done on the first floor of the house than elsewhere, 
regardless of season. This factor led to the con- 
clusion that rural women are doing their sewing 
near family activities and that this information 
should not be disregarded when making recommen- 
dations for home sewing centers. 

Approximately two-thirds of rural West Virginia 
women do most of their sewing during winter after- 
noons. About the same number indicated that their 
main sources of light are electric ceiling light and 
daylight. These data should be of great value in 
making recommendations for lighting in rural home 
sewing centers. They indicate that sewing tasks 
are being done in poor daylight and too far from 
artificial light sources. The inevitable results would 
be eye strain, irritation, and inferior workmanship. 

Dining rooms and kitchens were the favored 
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places for cutting out garments by 62 per cent of 
the women. Eighty-seven per cent use some type 
of table, 7 per cent use the bed, and 6 per cent use 
the floor for this activity. 

Of the women answering the question “Do you 
have a dress form?” only 5.18 per cent of the 8.8 
per cent who had dress forms used them. Storage 
might have a bearing on the reasons the women do 
not use their dress forms, as such places as attics, 
basements, cellar house, broom closets, and storage 
rooms were used for their storage by 50 per cent. 

Eighty-one per cent of the women press garments 
during the process of construction. Of the 13 rooms 
listed where this activitv was carried on, the 
kitchen, dining room, bedroom, and living room 
were favored by 72 per cent of the women. 

Seventy-seven per cent made an average of 18 
garments during the year, while some sewing was 
done by another 10 per cent of the women. It was 
thought that it would be significant to know where 
garments to be mended were stored. Fifty-two 
storage places for mending were listed. Since such 
places as chairs, tables, beds, machine treadle, cot, 
suitcase, and buffets were given, the information 
indicates a serious storage problem in rural homes. 

Approximately 70 per cent of the women prefer 
to leave their sewing machines open and their sew- 
ing out until the garment is completed. The place 
where the sewing activity is being carried on is 
likely to be the deciding factor. 
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Seventy-three per cent of the rural women do 
their own fitting when sewing for themselves. This 
fact should indicate some of the sewing equipment 
to be included in a sewing center. 


Sewing Equipment Used 


The second part of the questionnaire was directly 
concerned with what sewing equipment the women 
used. They were asked to cheek the following 
articles: hand irons, steam irons, ironing board, 
table, long mirror, sleeve board, large shears, small 
cutting scissors, buttonhole scissors, pinking shears, 
pinking attachment, needles, pins, tape measure, 
ruler, yardstick, hem-marker, tracing wheel, car- 
bon paper, pin cushion, sewing gauge, press cloth, 
cheesecloth, sponge, pressing ham, tailor’s clapper, 
emery, tailor’s chalk, thimble, old patterns, thread, 
sewing machine attachments, elastic, snaps, but- 
tons, hooks and eyes, tape, beeswax, sewing machine 
stitching guide, new material, scrap material, and 
hanging space for partly finished garments. 

It was found that 91 per cent of the women had 
needles, thread, some type of scissors, tape meas- 
ures, and hand irons. Fewer than 26 per cent used 
such equipment as stitching guides, beeswax, tail- 
or’s chalk, emery, tailor’s clapper, pressing hams, 
sponges, cheesecloth, sewing gauge, carbon paper, 
tracing wheels, and hem-markers. 

Other interesting facts brought to light were: 
17 per cent still use sad or gasoline irons; 5 per 


(Below, left) Good lighting for home sewing is demonstrated by Ruth Knoch, extension clothing specialist, at the 
Jackson's Mill sewing center. (Below, right) A dining room sewing unit at Jackson's Mill. Half of the storage space 
in the buffet is used for sewing supplies and half for dishes, linens, and silver. The top left-hand drawer contains a 
tray for thread and divided space for small sewing equipment. The lower drawer is used for storage of pressing equipment. 
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Elle Studio, Weeton, W. Va 
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cent have steam irons; 12 per cent do not use iron- 
ing boards; over one-third of the women have 
long mirrors; one-third have pinking shears; 8 
per cent do not use pins in the process of sewing; 
one-third of the women do not use pin-cushions; 
9 per cent do not use thimbles; 75 per cent use old 
patterns; 75 per cent use sewing machine attach- 
ments; and 42 per cent use hanging space for 
partly finished garments. 


Conclusions 
Findings of the study seem to warrant the fol- 

lowing conclusions: 

1. The Agricultural Extension Service and high 
school and college home economies instructors, 
when teaching clothing, should keep in mind 
that the majority of rural women in West Vir- 
ginia will continue to use treadle sewing ma- 
chines. 

. Very few rural women have adequate storage 
space for sewing equipment. 

. Rural women do not plan to have separate rooms 
for sewing tasks; therefore, centers for this ac- 
tivity should be so planned that they can be 
placed in living rooms, bedrooms, dining rooms, 
sun porches, and other rooms in the house. 

. Three-fourths of the women prefer to sew on the 
first floor near the center of family activity. 

. Sixty-five per cent of the women sew in the 
afternoon in winter time, and the majority use 
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place greater stress on the use of an excellent 
source of light when sewing is being done. 

. Rural women should be taught how to use vari- 
ous types of dress forms and how to check pat- 
terns so that they can use correct body measure- 
ments when fitting their own garments. 

. Home economists should stress the use of such 
equipment as steam irons, pinking shears, car- 
bon paper, cutting tables, pressing articles, 
shears, tracing wheels, stitching guides, and 
cheesecloth in the construction of clothing. 

. Organization of sewing equipment is necessary 
if rural women are to eliminate wasted energy, 
irritation, annoyance, and poor workmanship 
from the task of sewing. 


Demonstration Sewing Centers 


As a result of this research, demonstration sew- 
ing centers are being set up at the State 4-H Camp 
in Jackson's Mill, West Virginia. A dining room 
unit has been completed and other types of rural 
home sewing centers are being planned. Special 
attention will be given to such problems as as- 
sembling sewing equipment in one place, improving 
sewing habits, and making good use of the equip- 
ment which the women now possess. 

The greatest pleasure in making the survey came 
from the fact that rural women of West Virginia 
were so interested in research problems that 662 
of them were willing to give the time and energy 


ceiling electric light. Home economists should required to make the study possible. 


Girl Scout Camps Offer Summer Jobs 


Hundreds of good jobs as food supervisors (dietitians) will be available 
during the 1952 season at Girl Scout summer camps in all sections of the 
United States. 

According to a description of the work in an announcement from the Girl 
Scouts of the USA, Girl Scout camping offers qualified women a summer free 
from expense, plus salary, and the opportunity to work with congenial adults 
in outdoor surroundings. 

Applicants must be at least 21 years of age and have two years’ training 
in dietetics. School or camp ‘food supervisory experience and/or graduate 
study in institutional management is desirable. 

A food supervisor is responsible for planning menus within a budget, buying 
food, and supervising its preparation, serving, and storage. Salaries are based 
upon the individual’s experience, personal qualifications, and degree of training. 

All employment is done through local Giri Scout offices. Detailed informa- 
tion on qualifications and how to apply may be had by writing to Miss 
Fanchon Hamilton, Personnel Department, Girl Scouts of the USA, 115 East 
44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Adjustments of Married Students 


Mrs. Marchand conducted the study upon 
which this article is based while shé was work- 
ing for her master’s degree in the department 
of child welfare at Kansas State College. 
Mrs. Langford is a former assistant in the de- 
partment of child welfare at Kansas State 
College. 


ARRIED war veterans may have charted 
M a new course for the lives of young peo- 

ple aspiring to the professions. The long 
period of education necessary has in the past meant 
that a doctor was nearing thirty before marriage 
was considered feasible. But college enrollments 
in the past five years have included many men and 
women who were enjoying marriage and a family 
while getting an education. 

The interview-questionnaire method for obtain- 
ing information formed the basis of a study made 
at Kansas State College of the adjustments of young 
families in which both husband and wife were at- 
tending college. Participating as subjects were 22 
couples who were parents of at least one child 
under six years of age and 22 couples who did not 
have children. 

The study was concerned with the effect of the 
married woman’s attendance at school on her own 
and on her husband's activities. The objectives 
were: (1) to determine the effect of children on the 
home participation of mothers who are also stu- 
dents; (2) to determine the effect of children on 
the home participation of fathers who are also stu- 
dents; (3) to find the modifications of curriculum 
made by student women when they have children; 
(4) to find the modifications of curriculum made by 
student men when they have children; and (5) to 
find the arrangements made jor care of children 
when both parents attend school. 

The men of the study tended to share homemak- 
ing activities with their wives; men and women 
without children reported that they “always” or 
“usually” worked together at most tasks. Parents 
often worked together in caring for their children, 
but fathers less frequently than nonfathers assumed 
joint responsibility with their wives for other ac- 
tivities of homemaking. It seems probable that 
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the time spent by fathers in caring for their children 
left them little time for other household tasks. 
Almost all of the fathers served as baby sitters at 
least part of the time that the mothers were in class. 
The “division of labor” between parents was less 
clear cut than that between husbands and wives in 
families without children. The latter checked that 
they “always” or “never” performed an activity, 
while parents more often indicated that “ ‘usually’ 
I do it, but ‘sometimes’ he does it.” This was 
again interpreted to be the influence of the un- 
predictable nature of children’s needs. 

Most men participated in homemaking because 
they enjoyed it and because they believed that hus- 
bands and wives should share these responsibilities. 
Furthermore, nearly all men said that their wives 
were too busy to do everything. Caring for their 
children was checked by the fathers as a pleasure 
more often than were the other activities of home- 
making. 


Effect of College Attendance on Happiness 


Couples were asked to indicate their marriage 
happiness on a five-point rating scale which ranged 
from very unhappy to very happy. All but one 
couple rated their marriages as “happy” or “very 
happy.” When asked how the situation would be 
affected if the wife were not attending school, some 
couples in each group thought that they would be 
more happy if the wife were not attending school; 
a smaller number of each group, less happy; while 
the largest number, one-half of each group, believed 
that their happiness would be unaffected. Some 
husbands and wives felt that they had no basis for 
an opinion on this point because they had been 
attending school all their married life. While some 
couples felt that they would have more time for 
leisure activities together if the wife were not going 
to school, others said, “I think we have more in 
common now while we are both going to school 
than we will have after graduation.” 

Being able to study at the same time was cited 
by both husband and wife as a reason for greater 
happiness when the wife was going to school. It 
was suggested that the wife’s attendance at school 
made the husband happier because his wife did not 
demand so much of his time. Several couples as- 
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serted that their marriage was happier when the 
wife attended school because the wife was happier. 
One husband felt that it was a matter of principle; 
he said, “I don’t think I should be the only one 
obtaining education. I think it would be unfair 
if I were the only one attending school.” 

One-half of the chilaless couples said that they 
had postponed children; the median length of mar- 
riage for this childless group was 14 years, thus 
they had so far in their marriages not deviated 
greatly from the usual pattern of childbearing. 
Each of the five couples with children who indi- 
cated that they had postponed children were par- 
ents of one child born within the first 13 months of 
marriage, but they had postponed having a second 
child. Two couples had two children. 


Living Quarters and Income 

As living quarters, the college-operated apart- 
ments of the converted barracks type were usually 
preferred because of their efficient arrangement, 
their compactness, and their location near the col- 
lege. These factors contributed to saving time and 
had the added advantage of relatively cheap rent 
which sometimes meant that money was available 
for college fees or for a baby sitter. 

It is felt that the study should have included data 
on the source and amount of family income. It 
was known that nearly all of the men were attend- 
ing school under the “GI Bill of Rights,” but most 
families needed supplementary income. In case 
of this need in the childless families, the wife 
tended to provide part or all of it. When the need 
arose in the families with children, the wife's 
limited freedom away from home resulted in her 
sharing the financial burden to a lesser degree if at 
all. Hence, fathers were forced to assume a pro- 
Although 


portionately larger share of the load. 
several women planned to work for a few years 
until they furnished a home or until their husbands 
finished school, only three women out of the 44 
said that they planned to combine a family and a 


‘areer permanently. 


Curriculum Adjustments 

Most women in the study, particularly those who 
were mothers, did not attempt to carry the load of 
school activities which is ordinarily borne by the 
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single college woman. When the time per week 
spent in laboratory and recitation classes was added 
to that devoted to study, a pronounced difference 
appeared between the women who had children and 
those who did not. Mothers averaged 28 hours per 
week for school work compared with 38 hours for 
nonmothers. This difference is explained by the 
fewer credit hours of enrollment for mothers; by 
the fact that they usually chose recitation classes 
in preference to laboratory classes because the 
latter required more time away from home; and 
by the finding that mothers averaged less time in 
study for each hour of credit than did non- 
mothers. 

Several women reported that they had changed 
curricula because their interest had changed with 
the advent of a family. Mothers, in particular, 
frequently mentioned that they omitted some 
classes because they took too much time or because 
of the time of day at which the class was scheduled. 
Mothers often planned their classes after their hus- 
bands’ schedules were arranged so that the fathers 
could care for the children during the mothers’ 
absences. 

Some men and nearly all women in the study 
indicated that they participated in fewer extra- 
curricular activities because of their home responsi- 
bilities. This would seem to suggest the question: 
Has the married individual less need for such ac- 
tivities or do the usual college extra-class activities 
fail to meet the needs of the married man and 
woman? 

Very few fathers indicated that they enrolled for 
fewer hours of school work because of their wives’ 
school attendance. Some men from each group en- 
rolled for courses offered at a particular time of 
day. Of interest was the statement by several men 
without children that they preferred to study in 
their homes rather than in the college library. 
Fathers, on the other hand, often studied in the 
library because it was quieter. 

When the data were analyzed, the impression 
developed that these voung people were fashioning 
a satisfying way of living for themselves and for 
their families. These couples seemed pleased with 
the co-operative approach to adjustments which 
they found necessary in combining school and 
family. 


These States Are in the Lead! 
Indiana, Missouri, New Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
and West Virginia on January 1, 1952 had exceeded their total membership 
for 1950-51. Will your state be on the list next month? 
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Research 


Effects of the Size and Shape of the Baking Pan 
on the Quality of Shortened Cakes: 


Miss Charley is an associate professor of foods 
and nutrition at Oregon State College. E. Alta 
Garrison, Miriam Holman, and Martha Jooste 
assisted in evaluating the cakes in the research 
reported in this paper. 


SURVEY of cake baking pans commonly 
available reveals a variety of sizes and 
shapes. With a view to bringing some or- 

der to this assortment, the committee on equipment 
of the home economics in business department of 
the American Home Economics Association a few 
years ago published a list of recommended sizes 
and shapes for cake pans (1). Along with stand- 
ardization, some consideration of the effects of pan 
size and shape on the finished cake would seem 
to be indicated. 

A search through the literature revealed little 
work relating to this problem. MelIntosh (2), using 
3 layer and 3 loaf pans of different sizes and 
shapes, reported only small differences in volume 
and no differences in texture and grain of shortened 
cakes when weight of batter was kept in a con- 
stant ratio to volume of the baking pan. Lowe 
(3), however states that texture of cake is influenced 
by depth of batter in the pan, and this in turn would 
be limited somewhat by depth of the pan. 

In view of the current interest in the develop- 
ment of specifications for cooking and baking uten- 
sils, and especially the work being done to stand- 
ardize the dimensions and tolerances for the latter 
(4), it seemed worth while to pursue the problem 
of the effects of size and shape of pan upon the 
quality of shortened cakes. 


Experimental Procedure 


Beking pans: Two sets of baking pans were con- 


‘Supported in part by a grant-in-aid from General Re- 
search, Oregon State College. 
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structed. All pans were made from 3 S-H 14 
alloy sheet aluminum. The 5 pans in Series I 
were the same in length and in width (5 inches by 
3 inches) but varied in depth as follows: 1, 1%, 2, 
214, and 3 inches. The capacities of the 5 pans 
were 240, 360, 480, 600, and 720 milliliters. 

The 5 pans in Series II were of approximately 
the same capacity. The dimensions of these pans 
corresponded roughly to those of 5 of the reeom- 
mended sizes for baking pans approved by the 
committee referred to above (1) and published as 
an American Standard in 1949 (4). 

Cake batters: Three batters were used for testing 
the pans. The first (Mix 1) was a plain 2-egg cake 
batter made according to the proportions and 
method used in previous studies of shortened cakes 
(5). The second (Mix 2) was a typical 4-egg, 
rich cake batter. Proportions of ingredients were: 


INGREDIENTS Mix I Mix 2 
57 grams 

15 grams 
75 grams 

48 grams 

2 milliliters 
79 grams 
85 grams 
244 grams 
55 milliliters 


Hydrogenated fat 28 grams 
Salt 15 grams 
Sugar 75 grams 
Eggs 24 grams 
Vanilla 2 milliliters 
Cake flour 71 grams 
Dried whole milk 10 grams 
Tartrate baking powder 245 grams 
Water 51 milliliters 


The method of mixing the batter for Mix 2 was 
the same as that for Mix 1 except that the former 
had an additional 20 seconds final folding at the 
end of the mixing period. The formula for Mix 3 
was identical to that for Mix 1, but the creaming 
period for fat, sugar, and egg was half as long. 

Panning the batter: Into the small cake pans in 
Series I was panned 0.375 gram of batter per milli- 
liter capacity of pan. 

Into the larger pans of Series II, 650 grams of 
batter was panned, or approximately 0.374 gram 
of batter per milliliter capacity of pan. 

Baking: Cakes were baked individually in an 
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electric oven at 185° C (365° F). After prelimi- 
nary trials the following baking periods were used: 


Serres I Serres II 
PAN BAKING PAN BAKING 
DEPTH TIME DIMENSIONS TIME 
inches minutes inches minutes 
3 35 9x5x2% 40 
2% 30 8x8x1% 32 
2 25 10x6x1% 32 
1% 20 1lx7x1% 26 
1 15 10 x 14% (round) 26 


Upon removal from the oven, the cakes were 
cooled to 60° C (140° F), then removed from the 
pans and cooled to room temperature before they 
were stored in airtight containers for subsequent 
testing. Cakes were tested 24 hours later. 

Testing: Volumes of cakes were measured by 
seed displacement. Observations on the appearance 
of the cakes were recorded, and the cakes were 
then ranked for eating qualities by 4 judges. 

Data for specific volumes and for ranks given 
cakes by judges were subjected to analysis of vari- 
ance.? 


Results and Discussion 


Volumes: Because of variation in the volumes of 
the pans in Series I, the specifie volume of each 
cake (volume of the cake in milliliters per gram 
of batter) was calculated. This put data for vol- 
umes on a comparable basis. Table 1 shows spe- 
cific volumes of cakes from both series of pans. 

In Series I the specific volume of the cakes 
from Mixes 1 and 2 did not vary with the depth 
of the pan. The specific volume of the cakes from 
Mixes 1, 2, and 3 varied with both depth of pan and 
day simultaneously, and the specific volumes of 
cakes from Mix 2 varied with day alone. Differ- 
ences in cake volume were associated with the 


TABLE 1 
Specific volumes of cakes baked in pans varying in dimensions* 
SERIES | wax 1 wx 2 | 3 || SERIES mix 1 
PANS | CAKES CAKES CAKES PANS | CAKES 
inches inches | 
5x3x3........ 2.211 | 2.129 | 2.202 | 1ix7xi!g | 2.601 
' SuBx2'4...... | 2.224 | 2.133 | 2.211 10x6x17% 2.483 
5x3x2 ..| 2.278 | 2.173 | 2.275 9x5x2'o | 2.405 
2.369 2.101 | 2.236 | 8x8x134 | 2.508 
5x3xl........| 2.263 | 1.995 | 2.023 || 10x11 | 2.579 
Minimum 
significant 
difference | 
at the 5 per | 
cent level... | 0.061 | 0.046 


| | 


* Average of four replications 


® Statistical work done under the direction of Jerome C. R. 
Li, department of mathematics, Oregon State College. 
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depth of the pan only when an insufficiently creamed 
batter (Mix 3) was used. Under this circumstance, 
the 144- and the 2-inch pans yielded larger cakes 
than did the 2'4- and the 3-inch pans, and these in 
turn produced larger cakes than the 1-inch pan. 

The specific volumes of the cakes from Mix 1 
baked in the pans in Series II varied with the 
shape of the pan as well as with both the shape of 
the pan and the day simultaneously. Differences in 
the volumes of these cakes associated with the 
shape of the pan can be explained on the basis 
of the rate of heat penetration during baking 
(5, 6). The 2 shallower pans with the shortest 
baking time produced the largest cakes; the loaf 
pan with the longest baking time, the smallest. 

Appearance of the cakes: In both series of pans 
and with all 3 mixes used in Series I, the depth 
of the pan had a pronounced effect on the appear- 
ance of the cake. In Series I, cakes baked in 
the pan 1 inch deep were practically flat on top. 
The crust appeared quite fine grained and covered 
the cake completely without cracks or breaks. 
Because of the short baking period (15 minutes) 
the crust was thin and tended to be pale in color. 
Cakes from the pan 14% inches deep had slightly 
rounded tops. The crust was still thin and ap- 
peared fine grained, having only a few scattered 
breaks. The crust was a delicate uniform brown. 
Cakes from the pan 2 inches deep had rounded 
tops. Scattered breaks in the crusts of these cakes 
tended to make them somewhat coarse in appear- 
ance. A slight lengthwise crack in the crust was 
typical. Crusts on the cakes baked in the 2-inch 
pan were acceptable in thickness and were desirably 
brown. The tops of cakes from the pan 2% inches 
deep were humped; the crusts appeared coarse and 
were somewhat thickened; and the longitudinal 
cracks were longer and wider. The crusts were 
somewhat too brown. Cakes from the 3-inch pan 
had extremely humped tops. These cakes had 
thick, dark brown crusts. Numerous breaks over 
their surfaces gave them a coarse appearance. 
Wide cracks running lengthwise of the cakes ex- 
posed approximately one-third of the top surface 
of the underlying crumb. 

In Series II, the appearance of the cakes from 
the round 10x 1'%4-inch pan and from the rectan- 
gular 11x 7x 1%-inch pan was similar. The tops 
of cakes from these 2 pans were practically flat 
and the crusts were fairly thin and lightly browned. 
Cakes from the square 8x 8x 134-inch pan and 
from the rectangular 10x6x1%-inch pan had 
slightly rounded tops, the crusts were thicker, and 
the browning was more pronounced than in cakes 
from the 2 shallower pans in this series. Cakes from 
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the 9x 5x 2%-inch pan had decidedly humped tops 
and crusts were thick, excessively browned, and had 
deep lengthwise cracks. In Series II, the 2 pans 
approximately 14% inches deep gave cakes with 
flat tops similar to those of cakes from the 1-inch 
deep pan in Series I, whereas in Series I, the 14%4- 
inch deep pan gave cakes with slightly rounded 
tops. Apparently the shape of the top of a cake 
is affected not only by the depth of the cake pan 
but also by the depth as related to the total ca- 
pacity of the pan. Thus, the rounding of the tops 
of cakes from the 8 x 8x1%4-inch pan and from the 
10x 6x1%%-inch pan in Series II was slightly less 
pronounced than was that of cakes from the 5x 3x 
14-inch pan in Series I. Presumably, the greater 
the surface area for any given depth of pan, the 
more uniform will be the heat penetration in the 
cake batter and the less the chances for the batter's 
setting around edges before it has risen in the center. 

Sensory difference tests: Four judges ranked 
samples of cakes from the 5 pans in each series 
in descending order for each characteristic on 
the score card. The 5 cakes in each replication 
were ranked for the following: grain, texture, 
moistness, tenderness, and over-all desirability. For 
the analysis of variance, ranks for the cakes were 
transformed into normal scores, using Table XX 
of Fisher and Yates (7). Average normal scores 
for cakes from the 3 mixes baked in the 5 pans in 
Series I are summarized in table 2. 

Series I. The judges found a significant differ- 
ence in tenderness of cakes from Mix 1 associated 
with depth of pan. With a minimum significant 
difference at the 5 per cent level of 0.60, cakes from 
the pan 1 inch deep were significantly more tender 
than cakes from pans 114, 2%, or 3 inches deep. 
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For Mix 2, pan depth was associated with signifi- 
cant differences in rank of cakes for grain, for 
texture, and for over-all desirability. The grain 
of cakes from the l-inch pan was judged finer and 
the texture of cakes from the l-inch and the 2-inch 
pan was rated less harsh than that of cakes baked 
in either the 2\- or in the 3-inch pan. Texture of 
cakes baked in the 114-inch pan was more velvety 
than that of cakes baked in the 3-inch pan. For 
over-all desirability, cakes baked in the 2-inch pan 
were ranked significantly higher than cakes baked 
in the 2'4- or in the 3-inch pan; cakes from both 
the 1-inch and from the 14-inch pans were ranked 
higher than those from the 3-inch pan. 

Cakes from Mix 3 baked in the 5 pans of Series I 
were not rated significantly different in grain, 
texture, moistness, tenderness, or in over-all de- 
sirability. Possibly, variations in the cakes due 
to incompleteness of creaming of batter cancelled 
any effects on quality caused by depth of pan. 

When the scores for cakes from the 3 mixes baked 
in each of the 5 pans in Series I were combined 
(table 3), the analysis of variance showed a sig- 
nificant difference in the scores for grain, for tex- 
ture, for tenderness, and for over-all desirability 
associated with the depth of the pan. Based upon 
the combined scores for the 3 mixes, cakes from the 
1-inch pan had finer grain than those from the other 
4 pans. Cakes from both the 1-inch and from the 
2-inch pan were ranked softer and more velvety 
in texture than cakes from the 3-inch pan. Cakes 
from the l-inch pan were ranked more tender than 
all but those from the 2-inch pan. Cakes from the 
2-inch pan were ranked more tender than cakes 
from the 3-inch pan. For over-all desirability, 
cakes from the 1-inch pan were scored significantly 


TABLE 2 
Average normal scores for cakes baked in pans varying in depth from one to three inches* 


MIX 1 CAKES 


PAN 
DIMENSIONS 
Grain Moist- 

are | ness 


inches | 
5x3x3.. —0.31|—0.28| -0.58) 
|—0.22|-0.17 —0.30, 
9 0.09} 0.01/-0.06, 0.15) 
5x3x1!4......... —0.04 —0.06 
| | 0.56, 0.57 
Minimum sig- 
nificant differ- | 
ence at the 5 | 
per cent level. | 0 * 


—0.73;—0 —0.24)— 46) 0.11) —0. 13) 0.22\-0 26| 
—0.23|—0.05) — 
0.48) 0.30) 0.25) 0.47) 0.17) 
0.09 0.18 
0.64, 0.31 


2 CAKES 


« all! )ver- 
Moist- | ‘Tender- . Most- | Tender-| 
Jesira- Grain Dest 


| 

| 

| | 
| 
| 


—0. 

0.29) —0.20|- —0.03) 0.09) 0.17) 0.23) 0. 

0.25) 0.07, 0.21 
0.00, 0.17) 0.13) 0.52} —0.29| —0.32| 0.34) — 

0.08 0.12) 0.15) 0.27) 0.15) 0.02 


13 
17 
22 
0.27 


* Based on four scorings by each of four judges 
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higher than cakes frém either the 2%- or 3- 
inch pan. 

Series II. The judges found significant differences 
in grain and tenderness among cakes baked in the 
5 pans in Series II (table 4). Grain of cakes from 
the loaf-type pan 24% inches deep was rated finer 
than that of cakes from the other 4 pans. Cakes 
from the 2 shallower pans 1% inches deep were 
ranked significantly more tender than cakes from 
the 3 deeper pans. Cakes from this series were 
not ranked significantly different in texture, moist- 
ness, and over-all desirability. 


TABLE 3 


Average normal scores for cakes baked in pans varying in depth 
from one to three inches* 


mix 1, 2, aND 3 CAKES 


PAN 


DIMENSIONS Moiat- Tender- | Over-all 
inches 
5x3x3. . —0.20 | —0.34 | —0.13 | —0.27 | —0.29 
-—0.09 -0.12 0.06 -0.10 —0.10 
5x3x2. 0.04 0.25 0.15 0.15 0.21 
5x3x1'o —0.24 -—0.05 | -0.14 -0.07 | —0.07 
5x3x1 . 0.48 0 26 0.05 0.28 0.25 
Minimum 
significant 
difference 
at the 5 
per cent 
level... 0.41 0.41 0.35 0.35 


* Based on four scorings by each of four judges 


TABLE 4 


Average normal scores for cakes from Mix 1 baked in pans 
varying in dimensions* 


PAN MOIST- renpan- | 
DIMENSIONS NESS NESS 
inches 
—0.06 0.02 0.15 0.54 0.16 
10x6x1 74 —0.02 0.02 0.03 —0.30 0.00 
9x5x2!o. 0.54 0.40 0.00 —0.51 0.11 
8x8x1%4. —-0.46 -046 -044 > -028 —0.46 
10x1'5 0.00 0 03 0 26 0 54 0.18 
Minimum 
significant 
difference 
at the 5 
per cent 
level. . 0.60 0.73 


* Based on four scorings by each of four judges 
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Summary 

The quality of cakes baked in 2 series of alumi- 
num pans was evaluated. The 5 pans in the first 
series had the same length and width but varied in 
depth from 1 to 3 inches. A second series of 5 pans 
similar in capacity varied in all dimensions. 

A balanced 2-egg cake batter was baked in both 
sets of pans. In addition, both rich cake and in- 
sufficiently creamed 2-egg cake batters were baked 
in the pans of the first series. 

With the 3 batters used, the most marked effect 
of variations in size and shape of baking pan was 
on appearance of cakes. The shallower the pan 
the flatter was the top of the cake and the less 
pronounced the browning of the crust. This was 
true whether the other pan dimensions were the 
same, as in the first series, or varied, as in the second 
series. For the same pan depth, rounding of the 
top of the cake was less pronounced in a wider, 
longer pan than in a narrower, shorter one. 

With a uniform pan capacity, the shallower the 
pan and the more rapid the heat penetration during 
baking the larger the cake. 

While some differences in crumb quality were ob- 
served among cakes within each treatment, there 
appeared to be no consistent effect on crumb quality 
associated with size or shape of pan. 

Considering volume, appearance, and crumb qual- 
ity, the pans 2% and 3 inches deep produced less 
desirable cakes from the batters used than did the 
3 shallower pans having the same length and width. 
With the larger pans having the same capacity but 
differing in shape, the shallower pans yielded larger 
and more tender cakes with more delicately browned 
crusts and flatter tops. 
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HE satisfaction of nutritional requirements 

should be judged in the light of the compos- 

ite nutrient content of foods eaten together, 
rather than on the basis of isolated foods. Care- 
fully chosen foods eaten together complement each 
other for improved utilization of their nutrient 
content and more effectively support the metabolic 
processes than when consumed separately. 

Experimental animals fed on milk alone or ce- 
reals alone do not thrive and fail to grow into 
sturdy, peppy, vigorous adults. But when fed 
both cereals and milk they make excellent prog- 
ress. 

A recent simple animai feeding experiment dem- 
onstrated this story of growth and the nutritional 
excellence of a combination of cereals and milk 
(see table 1). Milk is a poor source of iron and 
niacin and a relatively unimportant source of thia- 
mine—three essential nutrients found abundantly 
in the whole grain, restored, and enriched break- 
fast cereals eaten as hot cereals or in ready-to- 
sat form. Breakfast cereals are poor sources of 
calcium and fat and only fair sources of riboflavin. 
Milk is a good source of these nutrients. In the 
widely used proportions of one ounce of cereal (dry 
weight) with four ounces (4% cup) of whole milk, 
the cereal and milk provide approximately equal 
amounts of calories, phosphorus, and protein (1). 
The cereal proteins, though not so high in nutri- 
tive quality as milk proteins, nevertheless supple- 
ment and extend the values of the protein derived 
from milk. They are important nutritionally— 
especially in the light of the economic considera- 
tions involved. (See footnote to table 1 for ref- 
erence to the content of other nutrients in the ce- 

‘ Appreciation is expressed to Lela Booher and to E. V 
McCollum for their advice in the preparation of this paper 
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real and wilk serving.) When breakfast cereals 
and milk are fed together their protein components 
efficiently supplement each other (2) and support 
growth in young rats. In recent scientifie litera- 
ture, attention has been called to the fact that pro- 
teins from different food sources should be eaten 
at the same time in order that supplementation 
may be most effective. Timing is important so 
that proper combinations of amino acids are avail- 
able to the body simultaneously (3). 


TABLE 1 


Percentages of various nutrients common to both cereal and milk 
in the serving of one ounce of cereal plus four ounces of milk* 


| ouNc 
NUTIOENTS In 1 OUNCE In 4 


OFr CEREAL Or MILE 
per cent } per cent 
Calories 57 43 
Protein. . . : 44 56 
Fat 12 8S 
Carbohydrate ; 80 20 
Caleium 83 
Phosphorus 51 49 
Iron. . 87 13 
Thiamine 70 | 
Riboflavin 17 83 
Niacin. . ; 93 7 


* Vitamin A is abundant in whole milk while cereals are 
poor sources of this nutrient. Vitamin C occurs in negligible 
amount in pasteurized whole milk and is lacking in breakfast 
cereals, Vitamin D is not appreciably provided by either 
cereals or milk unless these foods are fortified with it. 


Experimental Procedure 


Eighteen weanling male albino rats were di- 
vided into three groups of six each, matched in 
size in each group as nearly as possible. The fol- 
lowing diets were then provided: # 

Group One—Equal weights of the 19 cereals 
commonly eaten at breakfast (see list on page 120) 
were finely ground, thoroughly mixed, and fed to 
the rats ad libitum as the only source of food. Dis- 
tilled water, of course, was also supplied ad libitum. 


* The experiment was conducted in the biological division, 
Laboratory of Vitamin Technology, Inc., Chicago, Illinois; 
O. F. Hixon, technical director. 
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Compositrep ror THE Feepinc Test 


Rolled oats Oven-popped rice cereal 
Farina Puffed rice 

Hot whole wheat cereal Puffed wheat 

Rolled wheat Shredded wheat, oblong 
Wheat and oat cereal Wheat and barley kernels 
Bran flakes Whole wheat flakes 

Corn flakes Whole wheat shreds 

Corn soya shreds Whole bran 

Crisp corn puffs Rice flakes 

Ready-to-eat oat cereal 


Group Two—Homogenized vitamin D milk was 
fed ad libitum as the only source of food and liquid. 

Group Three—The cereal mixture identical with 
that fed to Group One and fluid milk, the same 
as that fed to Group Two, were both provided ad 
libitum. The cereal mixture and the milk were 
supplied in separate containers, and the rats made 
their own choice as to amounts of each consumed. 

Specially constructed drinking fountains which 
allowed exposure of only one square centimeter 
of fluid to the atmosphere were used for feeding 
both milk and water. This minimized the possi- 
bility of evaporation and contamination. 

The above dietary regimes were followed by 
three groups of rats for a six-week period. 

Table 2 shows the average initial body weights 
of the rats and the weight records by weeks 
throughout the experiment. In addition, the 
weekly body weight changes for each group of 
rats are shown. All animals of Group Three (fed 
cereals plus milk) maintained the appearance 
characteristic of well-nourished rats throughout 
the entire six-week period. The body weight gains 
of the rats fed milk alone decreased in the latter 
part of the six-week period. The rats fed the ce- 
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(Top) Median rat from Group One fed a cereal mixture 
alone. This rat was deficient in body length and weight, 
though it had normal pink coloration of ears, eyes, and 
feet. Average weight for this group at the end of 6 weeks 
was 71.8 g; length, 4% inches. 


(Center) Median rat from Group Two fed milk alone. 
Retarded in body length and weight, had notably pale 
eyes, ears, and feet. Average weight for the group 
at the end of 6 weeks was 164.5 g; length, 534 inches. 


(Bottom) Median rat from Group Three fed cereal miz- 
ture plus milk. This rat had a sturdy, well-developed 
body of good weight and length and normal coloration 
of ears, eyes, and feet. Average weight for the group 
at the end of 6 weeks was 2613 g; length, 7% inches. 


TABLE 2 


Weekly changes in body weights of young albino rats on 
diets of cereal alone, milk alone, and cereal plus milk for siz weeks 


WEIGHTS OF VARIOUS DIET GROUPS 


TIME OF WEIGHING 


Three—On Cereal plus Milk 


120 
|. 
| 
{ 
{ 
| 
| 
i] 
| 
| 
| One—On Cereal | Two—On Milk Po 
Average Average Average Average Average | Average 
bod, | bod. | 
| | | | SS] | 
| grams | grams grams grams } grams grams 
| -1.2 | | 425.2 | 87.2 +32.2 
| | 105.2 | +25.2 | 126.8 +39.6 
| +3.0 1299.7 | +245 | 170.3 +43.5 
+26 144.5 +148 | 205.8 +35.5 
+3.4 | 155.3 | +108 | 236.2 +30.4 
+1.6 | 164.5 +9.2 | 261.3 +25.1 
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real mixture alone remained almost stationary in 
respect to growth through the sixth week. 

The average weekly records of food consumption 
for each of the three groups of animals showed 
that the animals in Group Three chose more ce- 
real than the animals in Group One and less milk 
than the animals in Group Two. 


TABLE 3 
Content of bone ash in the femurs of young rats maintained for 
stz weeks on diets of cereal alone, milk alone, and cereal plus milk 


AVERAGE BONE 


per cent 
33.3 
60.9 
60.8 


| 


* Per cent of ash in fresh femurs 


At the end of the six-week experimental period, 
the median rat from each group was photographed, 
and the three photographs composited in the plate 
on page 120. The body length of each animal is 
measured from nose tip to tail base. 

Since body length in a rat corresponds to height 
in humans, it is, along with body weight gain, 
a criterion of growth and development, primarily 
of the skeleton. 

Since stature or skeletal development is also re- 
flected in the growth of the long bones, the right 
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femurs of the rats in each group were pooled and 
ashed. The average ash contents of the fresh 
femurs of each group are shown in table 3. Be- 
cause bone ash indicates the degree of calcification 
or solidity of the bone, it was expected that 
Groups Two and Three would yield the highest 
figures. The average ash content for the animals 
of Group Three, which were fed the diet of cereal 
plus milk, was almost identical with that of the 
animals in Group Two on the diet of milk alone. 
The chart gives a graphic presentation of aver- 
age weight gain, body length, and bone ash de- 
termination for each group of animals. 


Conclusions 


A diet of milk or of cereals fed alone, provided 
ad libitum to young rats, does not support either 
normal growth or development as demonstrated 
by weight gain, increase in body length, and bone 
ash determination. These foods no more than any 
other single food can alone supply adequate 
amounts of all essential nutrients. Cereals and 
milk, however, when fed together, mutually com- 
plement each other’s nutrient contributions (see 
table 1) in such degree as will promote optimal 
gain in weight and stature according to accepted 
standards. 

This teaming of cereals and milk (one ounce 
cereal, whole grain, restored, enriched, ready-to- 
eat or hot—with four ounces of milk) is an invi- 

tation to the appetite. 


Group 1 Group 2 


Group 1 - Cereal Diet 
Group 2 - Milk Diet 
Group 3 - Cereal Plus Milk Diet 


Theconvenient,economi- 
eal, highly nutritive ce- 
real and milk serving 
rounds out the contribu- 
tion which each of these 
everyday foods makes to 
the day’s nutrition (4). 
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College Clubs 


Mrs. Carol Best, Eprtor 


Ankers 
Clubs Meet at AHEA Headquarters 


College club members from Maryland had their 
state meeting at the new national headquarters on 
December 1 at the time the new book shelves were 
being installed in the library-conference room. 
Left to right, Betty Zimmerman, Western Maryland 
junior; Sue Ramacciotti, Hood freshman; and 
Joanne Tierney, St. Joseph sophomore. Frances 
Urban, field secretary, explained the representation 
of the college clubs department on the executive 
board of the Association. 


Four home economics students 
originated, wrote, and produced 
the television show about to go 
on the air from this studio at 
lowa State College. “Merry 
Christmas to All” is the title of 
the play, which has an interna- 
tional theme. Puppeteer is Jerry 
Carroll, with puppets Bunny and 
Woodchuck. Facing him is Mar- 
garet McKeegan, producer. Back 
row, left to right: Pilar Garcia, 
Lilian Bijorck, and Gwen 
Mathews. Nancy Voss, script 
writer, is at far right. In chair, 
Katherine Rice. On floor, Pauline 
Kepner and Betty Rae Whitcomb 
as Raggedy Ann and Andy. Ellen 
Pennell, technical journalism pro- 
fessor, talks to the cast. Many 
other persons aided in prepara- 
tion. 


Home Economics Television 


By Nancy Voss 


An exciting new home economics—journalism TV 
course is being offered students at Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, whose campus is one of the few in the 
country boasting a TV station. 

Ellen Pennell, home economist—professor, teaches 
the course by the personal conference method. Girls 
who enroll find that most of the glamour they an- 
ticipate is really hard work. Each plans a program 
around the home economics field in which she is 
most interested. Household equipment and foods 
majors give demonstrations, child development ma- 
jors present children’s shows, and so on. Students 
handle publicity, staging, and props; make drop 
cards; do the announcing. Shows are presented be- 
fore faculty members for approval, then are given 
over WOI-TV on “Your Home Hour,” a program 
sponsored by the home economies division. 

Last spring’s first TV class worked with the 
dairy industry department of the college to produce 
seven programs co-ordinated with promotion of na- 
tional dairy month. Interviews, panel discussions, 
demonstrations, quizzes, and children’s entertain- 
ment were the techniques in which the students 
gained experience. 
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George Pepperdine 
College of the Month 


By Marsorie Swanson 


George Pepperdine College, Los Angeles, is 
presented as College of the Month from Province 
XVI because of its college club’s high rating when 
measured by the “Standard of Excellence” set up 
by the Los Angeles Home Economies in Business 
group. For its accomplishments, the club was 
awarded a gold Betty Lamp at a recent dinner 
of the HEIB’s. 

Every home economies student at the college was 
an active member of the club under the leadership 
of Vivian Showalter, 1950-51 president. Last year 
the club sent delegates to the state home economics 
convention, and a group of girls from other colleges 
was brought to Pepperdine to see its club in action 
and exchange ideas on improvement. 

The Pepperdine college club contributes to the 
AHEA’s International Scholarship Fund and Perma- 
nent Headquarters Fund. 

When Yoko Gabe, a home economies scholarship 
student from Tokyo, Japan, came to the campus, 
Pepperdine’s home economics club took a special 
interest in her. The girls decided to give aid in the 
rehabilitation of the Japanese people, and they set 
up a home economics club in Japan. They then 
sent funds for equipment and scholarships to Ibaraki 
Christian College. Another effort in the interest 
of international friendship was that of making a 
United Nations flag for the college. 

Pepperdine’s home economics club members are 
active in other campus social, academic, and serv- 
ice groups. College club members frequently pro- 
vide refreshments and decorations when the general 
college activities committee honors outside groups 
or campus guests. 


Points of Excellence 


Besides the points given above, the “Standard of 
Excellence” of Province XVI includes these: show- 
ing knowledge of the objectives of AHEA; pro- 
moting better student-faculty, interdepartmental, 
and student relationships; making efforts to inter- 
est an unaffiliated club; recruiting of high school 
students; acquainting students with professional 
possibilities of home economics; educating members 
about the organization of AHEA; carrying out a 
program promoting education for home and family 
life; showing a planned program in advance; and 
contributing items for newsletters. 
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Mrs. Lois Cline, president, Los Angeles Home Economics 
in Business group, is shown giving the Betty Lamp award 
to Marjorie Swanson, president of George Pepperdine 
College home economics club, while Mrs. Winifred Mc- 
\ Laine, club sponsor, looks on. 


Province XVI Workshop 


By Jovy Inric 


Teachers and students of home economics from 
13 Southern California colieges heard about and 
discussed various problems of home economics in 
foreign countries at their December workshop on 
the Whittier College campus, Whittier. Theme of 
the workshop was “Home Economics for One 
World.” Naney Siegel, University of California at 
Los Angeles, presided. The province council and 
offieers of the Whittier home economies club assisted 
with the planning, aided by Theodora Corey, UCLA 
home economics department, province adviser. 

Girls from eight foreign countries and the Ha- 
waiian Islands told of experiences in their home- 
lands having to do with homemaking, child care, 
and money management. 

Speakers and subjects were: Wilhelmina Vander- 
staay, Los Angeles City College, Holland; Rachel 
Iaeger, Chaffey Junior College, Israel; Phyllis 
Taylor, Mount St. Mary’s College, Ireland; Eliza- 
beth Hawkins, Santa Barbara College, Scotland; 
Liliane Lombroso, Whittier College, Tunis; Jose- 
phine Florentino and Cora Santiago, UCLA, Philip- 
pine Islands; and Eunice Ellerstad, Pepperdine 
College, Hawaiian Islands. Olga Fuentes of Guate- 
mala represented Pasadena City College. 
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Opportunities in College Food Service 


Miss Baker is director of food services at 
The Pennsylvania State College. This article 
about institution administration was planned 
for the JOURNAL by the public relations 
committee of the American Home Economics 
Association. 


tantalizing smell in the world to you, if you 

really enjoy eating fine food, and if the sight 
of other people enjoying it brings a warm glow of 
satisfaction to you, maybe you should consider a 
career in college food service. If also you like 
diversity in your work days, freedom to plan crea- 
tively, association with healthy young people with 
a zest for living, plan early for a career in college 
food service. 

There are available many good positions with a 
higher than average salary for women, and the 
prospect for working into the five figure salary 
bracket before life really begins at forty is possible 
for a competent person. 


Personal Qualifications 


Check certain personal qualifications before reach- 
ing a final decision to enter this important field. 
Good health and a superabundance of physical 
stamina are necessary if you are to enjoy the varied 
responsibilities that make this work interesting. 
You must really enjoy and know how to work with 
people, for your job will always be bigger than 
you can do alone. Your personal appearance, the 
quality of your voice, and your mannerisms should 
be those that inspire confidence. A well-disciplined 
sense of humor is a universal requirement for a 
career woman in any field. Friendliness, the quiet 
impersonal kind, that does not lead to compromise 
and favoritism, is one of the keystones to success. 
The ability to resolve personal problems so that 
they are not reflected in erratic supervision of other 
persons is a “must.” The manner in which you 
accept criticism can only be impersonal, objective, 
and positive. The ability to act decisively and to 
build on past successes or failures can spell the 


I the aroma of good food cooking is the most 
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difference in this field, as in any other, between 
mediocrity or conspicuous success. A young woman 
with an inquiring mind, a scientific approach to 
problems, and the will to progress can find a fertile 
field for fine and satisfactory activity in college 
food service. Finally, believe in the broad objec- 
tives of higher education and be capable of giving 
deep loyalty to the institution of which you find 
yourself a part. 

But alas, every fine trait of character learned 
through psychology courses as well as every qual- 
ity of physical well-being one could mention will 
not make a successful food supervisor. Many 
skills, much knowledge, and the ability to apply 
them successfully, are necessary. College train- 
ing in general home economics, with specialization 
in institution administration or dietetics and a fifth 
year internship provide adequate preparation for 
starting a career in this field. If you have planned 
wisely, you have multiplied your skills many times 
and have added to your knowledge by actual work 
experience as a waitress, a cook, or kitchen worker 
in summer camp or commercial restaurant, or by 
work in an office or factory using modern produc- 
tion methods. Clerking in a grocery store or sum- 
mer work in an architect's office or a kitchen equip- 
ment salesroom gives an excellent background of 
experience and the opportunity to develop useful 
skills. 


Specialized Fields 


If you have decided early in your college course 
that you want to be in college food service work, 
there are some specialized fields which offer out- 
standing opportunities but require additional train- 
ing. 

Most large colleges have their own food cost 
accounting departments. They are well-equipped 
with business machines and they are well staffed. 
In most cases they are directed by a man with ac- 
counting training and experience who has had to 
learn on the job the knowledge of food and food 
production which is essential to proper account- 
ing and reporting. No college food serviee, large 
or small, can justify careless operation of its dining 
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halls. Labor, overhead, and operating costs should 
compare favorably with the most efficient food busi- 
ness operated for profit. Accounting and reporting 
should be so skillfully done that careful analysis 
quickly indicates operational inefiiciency. A woman 
trained in every aspect of quantity food produc- 
tion as well as accounting, who is able not only 
to produce appropriate reports but to analyze them, 
will be an expert whose services are widely sought. 
Here is a fine career for a woman with a flair for 
figures and food. 

A large college food service department with 
several hundred employees has a spot ready made 
for the woman trained in both food service and 
personnel. A successful hiring and training pro- 
gram in both large and small colleges can mean 
the difference between financial success or failure. 
Business and industry recognize the dollar value 
of low labor turnover and skilled use of expensive 
machinery by trained personnel. Colleges are fast 
following suit. Equip yourself to keenly analyze 
a work situation and to develop a job description 
which neither exploits a worker nor requires an 
employer to pay a full-time salary for a part-time 
job. Be prepared to teach workers the skills they 
need to know to do a good job. Your services will 
be much in demand. Institution administration 
and personnel management—a good career combi- 
nation. 


Food Production Management 


One of the most interesting and challenging jobs 
in college food service is that of food production 
manager. Such a position demands a variety of 
skills. The person who directly supervises the 
preparation and service of food to students must 
harmonize the work of the personnel department, 
which hires employees; the purchasing department, 
which supplies the raw materials; and the experi- 
mental kitchen, which supplies recipes, to the end 
that the budget is balanced and the students are well 
nourished and satisfied. This is the place for the 
girl who enjoys fine food, who appreciates its 
color, aroma, and texture, and who has the ability 
to manage its production with ease and satisfac- 
tion to herself and to those associated with her. 

Would you like to do purchasing on a large 
scale? Combine home economics courses with busi- 
ness administration, commerce and finance, eco- 
nomics, and name your own salary on many a col- 
lege campus. The woman who has a fine and dis- 
criminating food taste sense combined with the 
knowledge of the different foods, who can at the 
same time coldly calculate the trend of the market 
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and negotiate favorable contracts, has a long and 
interesting career awaiting her in college food 
service. 

Are you one who has found chemistry and bac- 
teriology exciting and have you an experimental 
turn of mind? A few colleges have well-equipped 
test kitchens for the purpose of developing quan- 
tity recipes adapted to their own needs. Properly 
trained women to develop and conduct these long- 
range testing programs are difficult to find. 

But there is one important objective of a college 
food service department, large or small. It must 
contribute to the total educative process of young 
people or lose its real significance. If a student 
does not see the principles of art and design learned 
in the classroom practically applied in china pat- 
terns and wall colors, what he has learned has lost 
some of its meaning. The same can be said of 
bacteriology, psychology, and business administra- 
tion. An equally important, and more direct, con- 
tribution to the educative process can be made 
by the college food service department when it 
creates opportunities for developing social skills. 
Most schools have recognized that social skills, in 
addition to technical proficiency, are required of 
their graduates. The college dining hall is a natu- 
ral laboratory for learning some of these skills; 
there the food supervisor by her very standards of 
food preparation and service and her willingness to 
co-operate in the planning of special projects be- 
comes also a teacher. Such opportunities to par- 
ticipate in the training of young people add social 
significance to the position of a college food super- 
visor. 
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Vocational Opportunities 
for Negro Home Economists 


Muvpren B. and Dorotny D. Scorr 
Ohio State University 


Are there positions available for Negro home 
economists other than teaching on the elementary 
and secondary level? If so, what are some of the 
opportunities? These and other such questions 
were the ones for which at least a partial answer 
was sought in a study entitled “Possible Vocational 
Opportunities for Negro Home Economists Other 
Than Teaching on the Elementary and Secondary 
Level.” 

In securing data for this study, 160 question- 
naires were sent out. Sixty were sent to home eco- 
nomics administrators of accredited colleges and 
universities, most of them located in the north- 
central and southern sections of the United States. 
There was a 56.6 per cent return of questionnaires 
from this group. One hundred questionnaires were 
sent to business concerns and professional organ- 
izations (State Extension Services and State De- 
partments of Education). The business concerns 
queried were located in the north-central section 
of the United States, and the professional organiza- 
tions were located in the southern states. There 
was a 76.5 per cent return from these groups. Per- 
sonal letters were used to query a few Negro home 
economists who were believed to be achieving pro- 
fessional recognition. 

The major purpose of the questionnaires sent to 
home economics administrators was to secure data 
on the guidance and placement of Negro home 
economies graduates. The purpose of the question- 
naire sent to business concerns and _ professional 
organizations was to locate possible vocational op- 
portunities for well-qualified Negro home econo- 
mists other than teaching on the elementary and 
secondary level. The purpose of the personal let- 
ters sent to outstanding Negro home economists 
was to secure an opinion concerning the problem 
in general as well as the future developments. 

* The study was conducted by Mrs. Collier in partial ful- 


fillment of the requirements for the master’s degree at Ohio 
State University during the summer quarter of 1951 


Major findings of the study indicate that the 
greater number of Negro home economists are being 
graduated from institutions in which home eco- 
nomics education is emphasized in the home eco- 
nomics program. Data also show, as would be 
expected, that Negro home economists specialize 
in home economics education most frequently. 

Even though the placement situation for Negro 
home economists is known to be critical, 82 per 
cent of the home economics administrators indicate 
that placement of their graduates has been possi- 
ble; 50 per cent, however, indicate belief that well- 
qualified Negro home economics graduates are often 
unsatisfactorily placed. 

Special problems reported to be encountered in 
the vocational guidance of Negro home economists 
are: (1) The field in which the Negro home econo- 
mist is prepared or wishes to prepare is not open 
to her. (2) There are few opportunities in locali- 
ties where Negro graduates may wish to work. (3) 
There is a lack of information concerning voca- 
tional opportunities for Negro home economists. 

The survey of business concerns and professional 
organizations shows that a variety of positions are 
available for qualified Negro ceonomists pro- 
vided they are able to meet the qnalifications. 
Some of the positions indicated to be available are 
as follows: home economist with a food company, 
test kitchen work, editorial writing, merchandising, 
testing and developmental laboratory work with a 
textiles company, consumer test work, sales promo- 
tion and publicity work, district agent in state 
Extension Service, subject-matter specialist, super- 
visor for home agents, state 4-H Club agent, assist- 
ant state supervisor of home economics for Negro 
schools, and college teaching. 

On the basis of the findings of this study, some 
major recommendations made are: 

1. An appraisal should be made of the offerings of 

the home economics departments serving Negro 
students to find out if the offerings are meeting 
the needs of graduates and are in line with the 
opportunities available to them. 
Institutions with well-qualified Negro home 
economies students, as well as the students them- 
selves, should investigate the placement possi- 
bilities in such types of positions as are indicated 
in this study to be available to Negroes. These 
groups and individuals should also be alert to 
new opportunities. 

. There should be more exhaustive studies made 
by individuals and groups on the placement 
problem of qualified Negro home economists. 
There is indication that personal contacts and 
interviews would result in even more fruitful 
findings than in the present study. 
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Nutrition Programs 
in the South Pacific 


Susan V. 
South Pacific Health Service 
Suva, Fiji 


Miss Holmes, whose home is in New Zealand, 
was an AHEA international scholarship stu- 
dent in the School of Nutrition at Cornell 
University during the academic years 1948-49 
and 1949-50. 


Nutrition work in the South Pacifie is carried 
out by two organizations, the South Pacific Health 
Service and the South Pacifie Commission. The 
former is directed by an executive, advisory, and 
co-ordinating board, the South Pacific Board of 
Health. It is financed by New Zealand and the 
British Colonial Territories in the South and West 
Pacific. The South Pacific Commission advocates 
and correlates health activities in the South and 
West Pacific territories. It also furthers social and 
economic development and is supported by funds 
from the Metropolitan Governments which have 
dependent territories in the Pacific. One nutrition- 
ist is at present employed by each body, although 
the Health Service is increasing the staff to two soon. 

The Health Service provides an advisory nutri- 
tion service to Western Samoa, the Tokelau Islands, 
the Kingdom of Tonga, the Cook Islands, Niue 
Island, the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony, the 
British Solomon Island Protectorate, and the Colony 
of Fiji. In these territories an attempt is being 
made to carry out a program of public health nutri- 
tion. 

In planning a program, the vastness of the area, 
the lack of communications, difference in terrain, 
and the culture of the different peoples have to be 
taken into account. Nutrition work carried out this 
year has varied from that of a general agricultural 
nature to the planning of institutional kitchens, the 
training of native nurses and medical students in 
dietetics and nutrition, the supervision of extension 
work in a development project, food analyses, die- 
tary surveys, and nutrition education. 

When a program is planned for a certain island, 
consideration is given to application of the methods 
to other island groups within the area. Although 
each group of islands differs from the next, there 
are certain factors common to all; for example, the 
same kinds of food grow in places having a similar 
terrain, rainfall, soil, and latitude. 
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In spite of the three different cultural groups of 
people, the Polynesians, the Melanesians, and the 
Micronesians who live in the South and West Pa- 
cific, cooking practices and food customs as a whole 
are fairly similar. In all of the islands the earth 
oven is the indigenous method of cooking. Food is 
wrapped in banana or breadfruit leaves and then 
placed on hot stones which are covered by non-heat- 
conducting materials, such as earth, leaves, or sacks. 
The wooden bow! or “tanoa” is the common food 
vessel except where this has been superseded by 
enamel or metal containers. 

Customs in food habits vary more than those in 
cooking practices, although visitations from other 
islands have caused through the ages a mingling of 
ideas from all three cultures. 

Early in 1951 a qualitative dietary survey in 
Western Samoa was carried out. Here previous in- 
vestigations by Muriel Bell (7, 2) in 1950 suggested 
that the poor nutrition of young children was 
caused by loss of serum protein from yaws and im- 
petigo lesions. The results of the survey showed 
that the nutrition of the Samoan child was influ- 
enced more by the customs which dictate food dis- 
tribution within the extended family than by the 
actual availability of food. The best foods were 
always given to the older people and heads of the 
family. The younger the child, the progressively 
less were his chances of obtaining a share of the 
more favored protein foods—pig, fish, chicken, or 
tinned meat. These observations suggested that it 
was necessary for the medical department to take 
food customs into account in nutrition education 
for Samoan mothers. It was thought unwise to tell 
the women to give their children foods which in the 
village were only reserved for feasts and special 
guests, for these suggestions would probably be 
disregarded as being impractical. 

Information gathered during the survey found 
application in a school feeding project and in the 
improvement of the hospital food service and nu- 
trition education. 

Native recipes for the Samoan koko drink, des- 
serts, and soups were collected in the villages and 
converted for institutional use. Later in the year 
the catering at the Apia Hospital in Western Samoa 
was re-organized in a modern kitchen, and a num- 
ber of the Samoan recipes were used to replace those 
of European origin. Electrical steam ovens and 
steam-jacketed boilers provided a ready substi- 
tute for the native umu (earth oven), and food 
choppers and grating appliances took the place of 
wooden mortar and coconut shell graters that were 
used in village food preparation. 
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The Samoan koko drink, which is made from 
freshly dried and roasted cocoa beans, was pre- 
pared in the hospital by first roasting beans in the 
oven and then grinding these in a food chopper. The 
pulp was then mixed with milk powder and water 
was added. This mixture provided a high protein 
drink for nurses and patients. Next year this 
mixture is to be used in a pilot school milk study 
which will take place in the Malifa School, Apia. 
This project is being financed by the South Pacific 
Commission. 

A basic series of special diets were prepared for 
the Apia Hospital. These will eventually be 
adapted to suit conditions in all the other terri- 
tories. The large-scale recipes are also to be used 
as a basis for menus in the hospitals in Fiji. 

In the Colony of Fiji, the South Pacific Health 
Service has assisted in a development project which 
has been partly sponsored by the South Pacific 
Commission. The underdeveloped Island of Motu- 
riki was chosen as the site for the project. A team 
of trained Fijians has been responsible for the 
work. An important part of the program has been 
the introduction of a skim milk drink into the 
school and the building of a craft house where the 
women's committees may meet and work to- 
gether. 

The skim milk powder is imported from New 
Zealand at a low cost. The drink is prepared in a 
cauldron, and at lunch time the school children 
receive half a pint of milk in their coconut shell 
cups. The milk is taken with the lunch which each 
child brings from home. This usually consists of 
a piece of boiled yam or taro, breadfruit, or sweet 
potato and possibly some fish or fruit. After lunch 
the coconut cups are collected for washing and 
sterilizing. 

In the craft house the women’s committees meet 
for lessons in cooking, sewing, and matmaking. 
Equipment is of the simplest nature. One finds a 
wood cooking range, an improvised oven made out 
of an oil drum, two hand sewing machines, a sink 
made out of half an oil drum, and two homemade 
sereened food safes. 

The women have been taught recipes which they 
may prepare at home in iron pots over an open 
fire. (In this area the earth oven or lovo is no 
longer used.) So far the favorite dishes have been 
milk rice pudding and milk soup using the new 
vegetables—carrots, cabbages, and tomatoes—which 
have been introduced by the project leaders. 

The work in the craft house aims to improve 
the standard of home care. Rather than introduc- 
ing new ideas, an improvement of familiar prac- 
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tices has been sought. Most of the women know 
how to wash and sew, but the quality of their work 
is poor. The instruction courses have emphasized 
mending, the sewing of strong seams, boiling of 
clothes, starching with locally produced tapioca 
starch, and the washing of dishes in a raised sink 
rather than on the ground. 

This extension program among the Fijian women 
is the first of its kind in the Colony and will prob- 
ably form the basis for further work throughout 
the islands. 

Apart from public health field programs, the 
South Pacific Health Service is collaborating with 
the nutrition research department of the Otago 
Medical School, New Zealand, in a food analysis 
program. Samples of main root crops are being 
dispatched by air for amino acid estimation. 

It has been suggested that the different amino 
acids contained in the vegetable foods, green leaves, 
bananas, coconut, and taro and other roots that are 
consumed at the average Pacific islander’s meal 
may contain amino acids that are supplementary 
to each other and which produce a vegetable pro- 
tein mixture of a high biological value. The pres- 
ent investigation will help to reveal whether or not 
this is so. The results will be of great value in the 
planning of nutrition and agricultural programs. 

Apart from the above projects, routine work 
includes nutrition lectures which are given to the 
Pacific island medical students who attend the 
Central Medical School in Suva and to Fijian nurses 
in training, periodic inspections of institutions, and 
the preparation of visual aids for nutrition educa- 
tion programs. 

Nutrition work in the South Pacific is full of in- 
terest and variety. The vast field of research and 
education has hardly been touched, but this will 
gradually expand within the next few years. Nu- 
tritionists working in the region are fortunate to 
have the valuable data on the analyses of Pacific 
island foods which have been prepared by Carey 
Miller and her colleagues at the University of 
Hawaii. Basic research of this nature has pro- 
vided the foundation for the public health nutri- 
tion programs that are being carried out today in 
the South Pacific. 
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4 Comment 


Comments on Home Economics 
Contributions Invited 


The paper on “The Contributions of Home Eco- 
nomics to General Education” given by Esther 
McGinnis at the research seminar of the AHEA 
colleges and universities department during the 
annual meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association in Cleveland has been rewritten and 
is available in multilithed form on request. The 
paper includes a survey of various approaches to 
general education, a statement of some issues in 
women’s education today, and a bibliography. 

A number of questions about the place of home 
economics in general education are asked with 
the hope that home economists will write their 
opinions to Dr. Esther McGinnis, AHEA Head- 
quarters, 1600 Twentieth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 9, D.C. Illustrations of the contributions to 
general education now being made are needed. 

It is hoped to report at the Atlantic City meet- 
ing on what is being done and then publish the 
entire report as a bulletin. 


Docket of Letters with 
“What's the Answer?” 


A docket of the letters upon which the AHEA 
publication “Food and Nutrition—What’s the An- 
swer?” is based has been released by the commit- 
tee of the food and nutrition division which pre- 
pared “What’s the Answer?” 

The letters are the answers from eleven well- 
known nutritionists and specialists in public health 
to an inquiry from a high school teacher about 
ways in which she could combat food faddism in 
her community through her teaching. The assem- 
bled letters may be used in the classroom or with 
adult groups studying processed foods, pressure- 
cooked foods, and pasteurized milk and their use 
in family meals. 

Single copies of the docket are available free on 
request with copies of ‘““What’s the Answer?” which 
is available from AHEA Headquarters, 1600 
Twentieth Street, N.W., Washington 9, D.C. Price 
25 cents. 


Public Relations Exchange 


Goals of Public Relations in Home Economics 


Public relations concerns itself with the inter- 
pretation of a business, an institution, an agency, 
or an organization to its workers, its staff, its mem- 
bers, and to the public at large. 

Public relations has the responsibility of identi- 
fying the policies and purposes of a group, of de- 
termining methods, procedures, and goals of op- 
eration, and in turn of developing a program of 
action so that these may be interpreted to the 
public in order to gain understanding and sup- 
port. Experts from the field of public relations 
must be called upon for such a program. Clear- 
cut goals or standards must be developed. There 
must be ways for measuring effectiveness. 

A good public relations program must include 
internal and external operations. If success is 
to be assured, the active participation of all in- 
dividuals and divisions within the group will be 
necessary. 

The following goals for public relations were 
proposed by the AHEA public relations commit- 
tee and accepted by the executive board at the 
annual meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association in Cleveland: 

1. To ascertain and disseminate accurate facts in 
regard to home economics 

2. To extend information on trends and problems 
in modern society which affect home and family 
life and the work of home economics 

3. To develop a better understanding of the work 
of the various professional groups in home eco- 
nomics 

4. To secure a recognition of home economics as a 
factor in helping to create and maintain stable 
and satisfying family life 

5. To develop ability to use all kinds of educa- 
tional media 

6. To recruit competent students for the profes- 
sional field through an acquaintance with the 
nature and importance of the field 

7. To improve the status of professional workers 

8. To secure active participation of every mem- 
ber on the local, state, and national level 

9. To bring about increased recognition and sup- 
port of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation 

These goals can become the aims of a public re- 
lations program for each home economist, whether 
she is applying them in a planned program in a 
group of homme economists or whether she sets them 
up as reminders for her individual use. 
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HEA Activities 


Consumer-Retailer Council 
Holds Annual Meeting 


Day Monroe 
Topeka, Kansas 


Dr. Monroe is an AHEA representative to the 
National Consumer-Retailer Council. 


Problems growing out of the nation’s defense pro- 
gram and of interest to all home economists, con- 
sumer-buyers, and retailers were considered at the 
annual meeting of the National Consumer-Retailer 
Council in October 1951. These included: main- 
tenance of quality of consumers’ goods as scarcities 
of raw materials, such as strategic metals, develop; 
obtaining adequate personnel for retailing as de- 
mands for manpower for defense production in- 
crease; reasons for and ways of dealing with the 
black market for beef at wholesale levels; educa- 
tion of consumers and retailers concerning inflation 
—why inflationary pressures have developed and 
their effects upon markets. 

Council committees have been working on these 
problems during 1951 and will continue to do se 
during 1952. The AHEA, as a member of the 
Council (composed of organizations of consumers 
and retailers), participates in these activities. A 
number of organizations interested in consumers’ 
well-being are also participants although they are 
not Council members. Through its Washington 
staff, the Council increases its effectiveness by work- 
ing with members of the National Production Au- 
thority, including those responsible for safeguard- 
ing civilian requirements. 

Although work on defense problems will be the 
Council’s major program for the coming year, this 
will be co-ordinated with its long-time objectives 
of promoting informative labeling and selling, bet- 
ter practices on both sides of the retail counter, and 
more widespread understanding of mutual interests 
of consumers and retailers. The teacher-retailer 
program, offering opportunities for co-operation of 
home economists and their local retailers, will be 
continued. NCRC News, a publication used by 
many teachers as a source of information concern- 
ing happenings in consumers’ markets, will be 


issued. Keys to Wise Buying leaflets will be made 
available, insofar as funds permit. 


Midcentury Conference 
Follow-up Council Meets 


Frances 
Field Secretary, AHEA 


Every member of the American Home Economics 
Association who has participated in the follow-up 
program of the Mideentury White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth would have been in- 
spired with the progress reported at the meeting of 
the Advisory Council on Participation of National 
Organizations, held in New York on November 27 
and 28. The meeting was told that the National 
Midcentury Committee for Children and Youth 
has done an excellent job of pulling together the 
work of national associations and of state and local 
committees, putting into action implications of the 
White House Conference, as well as co-ordinating 
work of national, state, and local groups. 

The National Mideentury Committee is a self- 
supporting committee set up for this co-ordinating 
purpose. It hopes to make effective to as many 
parts of the nation as possible the White House 
Conference recommendations that will best help 
young John and Mary. The National Committee 
has no intention of perpetuating itself; probably its 
life will not extend over more than three years. 
The Committee’s purpose is to assist state, local, 
and city bodies in getting started on a continuing 
program that will add to the spiritual, social, and 
economic stature of our youth. The youth group 
represented at the White House Conference has 
asked to be a part of the over-all committee. 

The National Midcentury Committee for Chil- 
dren and Youth is issuing progress bulletins which 
provide a fine way of keeping up to date on the 
developments of national, state, and local groups. 

I was proud to represent the Association as Miss 
Fallgatter’s alternate, and my pride doubled when 
I was told by one of the members of the National 
Committee that the members of AHEA have one of 
the finest programs of White House Conference 
follow-up activities—not only within the state 
home economics associations but in co-operation 
with the state and local action committees for fol- 
low-up work of the Conference. Congratulations 
to all AHEA members who helped start the ball 
rolling so that every child “may grow in joy, in 
faith in God and in man, and in those qualities of 
vision and of the spirit that will sustain us all and 
give us new hope for the future.” 
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Abstracts 


Education (Elementary, 


Secondary, and Adult) 


Contributed by Winxirrep Hazen 
Utah Department of Public Instruction 


Are we expecting too much of families? R. Hiv. 
Soc. Casework 32, No. 4 (April 1951), pp. 153- 
155. 

The modern family lives in a state of greater 
tension than did the family of yesterday because 
it is the major burden carrier of a social order 
undergoing rapid social change. Because the 
family is the bottleneck through which all troubles 
pass, no other association so reflects the stresses 
and strains of life. For too long the family has 
been ignored in social planning, and the strains 
are telling. One of the challenges is the need to 
devise ways of reducing the unnecessary pressures. 

The family is no longer effective as a producer 
of domestic goods; instead, the modern family is 
concerned more intimately with the production and 
preservation of personality. The author believes 
that a national policy which deals with American 
families as a precious national resource in social 
organization is badly needed. 


Working with community agencies, C. Sreser. 
School Executive 71, No. 1 (Sept. 1951), pp. 
68-69. 

While harassed teachers may feel that their work 
was easier when school masters were monarchs of 
the schools and were not inhibited by PTA’s, civic 
clubs, health departments, or taxpayers leagues, 
they know that education has grown exceedingly 
complex and that to have an effective school pro- 
gram they need the help of all agencies. 

To work effectively with many agencies requires 
skill and finesse on the part of educators and un- 
selfish co-operation on both sides. 

The following suggestions may help: (1) Study 
scientifically, but sympathetically, the programs 
of all community agencies and try to understand 
the point of view of each. (2) Invite each agency 


to participate in planning the school program. If 
a planning -council of agencies cannot be formed, 
invite their individual ideas on what the school 


program should be. (3) Within the framework of 
the school program, utilize specialized services 
available from community agencies. (4) Make 
school services available to community agencies. 


Counseling for family living, C. B. Lyxpon and 
B. J. Lyxnpon. Am. J. Orthopsychiatry 21, No. 3 
(July 1951), pp. 612-620. 

With the increased demand for services to meet 
problems of family life, many associated disci- 
plines have moved into the area of counseling. The 
“consumer” of counseling services falls into three 
flexible general categories: (1) the normal indi- 
vidual who is reacting with uncertainty to some 
real current or anticipated change in situation, 
revealing some fearfulness not usually too deep- 
seated in nature; (2) the anxious individual who 
shows some neurotic symptomatology, ranging 
from generalized feelings of uneasiness, vague fears, 
and mild somatic complaints to a clear-cut diag- 
nosis of neurosis; (3) the seriously disturbed who 
are the relationship disabled, those obviously ill 
psychologically, intellectually, or physically or in 
any combination of these. 

Two types of attitudes are cited without which 
no individual can counsel another: (1) the phi- 
losophy that each man has the right to live his 
own life in his own way as long as his way is not 
injurious to others; (2) insight with the accompany- 
ing humility to know what one can do and how 
much should be done. 


Administrative problems in educating the gifted, 
A. R. Oxrver. Nation’s Schools 48, No. 5 (Nov. 
1951), pp. 44-46. 

Gifted children make up approximately one to 
two per cent of the pupil group. Their opportunity 
for growth, in terms of abilities and capacities, is 
important from the point of view of the individual 
and from the point of view of society. Meeting 
their needs through acceleration does not seem to 
be the answer. 

Recent studies on the nature of adolescents sug- 
gest that proper social adjustment is perhaps their 
most critical .problem. Educators who do not 
accept the principle of acceleration may turn to 
segregation. While there are many arguments pro 
and con concerning segregation, many schools are 
too small to have enough gifted children to make 
any kind of segregation possible. 

The ultimate need for education of the gifted 
is to provide them with an enriched program. The 
emphasis should be upon quality rather than quan- 
tity. “Special attention should be given to the 
creative, to the experimental, to logical thinking,” 
says the author. 
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Family Economics— 
Home Management 


Contributed by Marte Bupo.rson 
The Iowa State College 


Senate committee report on voluntary medical 
care insurance. Monthly Labor Rev. 73, No. 

5 (Nov. 1951), pp. 578-581. 

At the end of 1950, about 50 per cent of the na- 
tion’s population had some measure of voluntary 
insurance protection against the costs of illness, 
reports a special staff for the United States Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. Medi- 
cal care insurance is concentrated in industrial 
urban areas and high-income states. For the most 
part, the insurance coverage is limited to payment 
for hospital care, surgery, and in-hospital physi- 
cians’ services. A disadvantage of this situation 
is the tendency of the insured to seek increased use 
of such benefits to an extent greater than is medi- 
cally necessary and not to seek early diagnosis 
and treatment. Comprehensive plans to stress 
preventive medicine and service outside the hos- 
pital should be encouraged. 

Medical care insurance benefits accounted for 
8 per cent of the estimated $9 to $10 billion spent 
for public and private medical care in the United 
States in 1949. Three major groups provided the 
voluntary medical insurance: (1) Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield; (2) casualty, life, and other insurance 
companies; and (3) a number of organizations in- 
dependent of the first two. The Blue Cross plans 
covered half of the insured persons and paid from 
70 to 80 per cent of the average hospital bills of 
their subscribers. 

Of every 1,000 persons in the United States in 
1949, 437 had hospital insurance, 244 had surgi- 
cal insurance, 77 had limited medical protection, 
and 21 had coverage for comprehensive medical 
care. The New England states led in hospital and 
limited medical care insurance; the East North 
Central states led in surgical coverage; and the 
Pacific Coast states led in comprehensive medical 
eare. The East South Central states ranked low- 
est in use of three of the forms of medical insurance. 


What builders plan for 1952. Architectural 
’ Forum—Mag. of Building 95, No. 4 (Oct. 1951), 
pp. 206-208. 
A survey of 17 big house-builders throughout 
the United States has revealed trends toward new, 
lower priced houses planned with more assistance 
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from architects. A top figure of $12,000 is the 
price aim of many builders in order to come within 
the more favorable terms of Regulation X. Build- 
ers are also giving more study to family prefer- 
ences and increased livability of houses. 


International disparities in consumption levels, 
M. K. Bennetr. Am. Econ. Rev. 41, No. 4 
(Sept. 1951), pp. 632-649. 

An attempt is made to rank countries with re- 
spect to consumption levels and not to measure 
difference. Consumption level is defined as “a 
sort of aggregate of the food, fuel, and other non- 
durable goods used up, the services of houses, 
automobiles, clothing, and other durable and semi- 
durable goods utilized, and the services cf human 
beings used, by an individual or group in a given 
period of time.” 

Monetary figures are probably undependable 
as indicators of differences in national consump- 
tion levels. Some nonmonetary indicators are 
also not satisfactory, but 16 of the more satisfac- 
tory nonmonetary indicators are listed along with 
three “balancing indicators” which have to do with 
per capita utilization of inanimate energy in man- 
ufacturing and livestock units per 1,000 of the 
population. Thirty-one nations are ranked on 
this basis and compared with two statistical series 
of a monetary type. Both resemblances and con- 
trasts are shown. 

Equalization of consumption levels of nations 
seems less important and realistic as a policy than 
that each country show absolute advances in one 
aspect or another of the consumption level. A low 
consumption level need not imply a low degree of 
satisfaction of felt wants or a high level of dis- 
content. Perhaps an understanding of the rela- 
tionship of the level of living to the standard of 
living in the various nations would prove more 
fruitful than appraisal of disparities in the con- 
sumption level. 


The consumer durable goods situation. Fed. 
Res. Bull. 37, No. 10 (Oct. 1951), pp. 1225-1234. 
The high rate of buying reached during the second 

half of 1950, accompanied by sharply advanced 

levels of production, was followed by marked de- 
clines in consumer demands. Output went above 
retail sales, and the result was a rapid accumulation 
of inventories. Since retail sales picked up in 

mid-1951, inventories have shown some reduction. 

Extensive promotion of goods at special prices has 

been a factor in stimulating consumer buying and 

reducing inventories. 
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The falling off of consumer demand in early 1951 
was caused by: pushing forward of purchases for 
fear of shortages, resistance to the 1950 upsurge in 
prices, price controls and credit restrictions, bet- 
ter stocked households, less disposable income for 
goods, higher prices for rents and essential serv- 
ices, and larger outlays to service and maintain 
the record volume of durable goods already in 
hands of consumers. Consumer savings have also 
increased this year. 

Fluctuations in output of consumer goods dur- 
ing 1950 and 1951 have been especially pronounced. 
Output of carpets, a goods not affected by federal 
material limitations, was at the lowest peacetime 
level since the mid-thirties. Output of automo- 
biles, replacements, and tires has been maintained. 
Among household goods, the greatest instability 
in output since mid-1950 has been in television sets. 

Supplies of consumer durable goods in coming 
months will depend upon production prospects. 
Carpets, textile house furnishings, wood furniture, 
china, and glassware are not likely to be limited 
by material supplies. Federal allocations of metals 
will continue to influence output of passenger cars, 
appliances, and other consumer metal products. 
Possible changes in amount of metal per unit of 
finished product, revision of allotments, and ap- 
peals of producers may affect the output. Con- 
tinuance of the present relationship between sup- 
plies of and demands for consumer durables will 
depend on future changes in demand and produc- 
tion, changes in incomes and output resulting from 
defense production, expansion in productive ca- 
pacity, federal control policies, and various other 
economic and political influences. 


Evaluation and restandardization of Sewell’s 
socioeconomic scale, J. C. Betcner. Rural 
Sociol. 16, No. 3 (Sept. 1951), pp. 246-255. 
The Sewell socioeconomic status scale, originally 

standardized in 1937 for farm families in Okla- 

homa, has been widely used. Its validity can now 
be questioned because there have been rapid social 
changes and probable changes in social values. 

In 1947, data were secured by schedules from 

825 Oklahoma farm families. Schedules for non- 

families, broken families, and nonwhite families 

were discarded, leaving data from 684 schedules 
for restandardization. The procedure followed 

evaluated the original scale while constructing a 

new one. The internal consistency technique was 

used in selection among the original 36 items plus 
one other—a quick-freeze unit in the home or use 
of a quick-freeze locker in town. Eight of the 
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original items no longer had the required critical 
ratio and were eliminated from the restandardized 
scale. 

The coefficient of correiation between the new 
scale and the original was so great (0.986) that 
adoption of the revision did not seem justified. 
The conclusion is that the Sewell scale is still a 
valid and reliable measure of socioeconomic status 
for Oklahoma farm families. 


The adequacy of women’s expectations for adult 
roles, A. M. Rose. Social Forces 30, No. 1 
(Oct. 1951), pp. 69-77. 

The hypothesis is “that the social changes ac- 
companying the Industrial Revolution left the 
middle class urban woman's roles relatively less 
specific and less definite than those of comparable 
men, and hence her pre-adult expectations are less 
adequate.” Loss of functions, opposition to wom- 
en’s acquiring new functions, and failure to define 
clearly new roles for women have made modern 
women’s roles less definite than men’s. 

A survey of 256 cases of students in four so- 
ciology classes at the University of Minnesota re- 
garding their future roles resulted in the general 
conclusion that “there is a certain inconsistency, 
lack of definiteness, and lack of realism about ex- 
pectations for adult roles among a significant pro- 
portion of women college students.” 


The crisis in car insurance, [Editorial]. Fortune 

44, No. 5 (Nov. 1951), pp. 79-80-+-. 

Automobile liability insurance rates were lifted 
18 per cent this autumn for approximately 20 mil- 
lion owners of automobiles in the United States. 
This was the sixth sizable increase since the end 
of the war. Automobile insurance must follow 
the curve of automobile accidents and claims. 
Rates now are extremely high because of the high 
accident rate and sizable awards given through 
the courts to plaintiffs in bodily injury suits. The 
“inflationary gap” between cost of insurance when 
written and cost of claims when paid is a source of 
trouble to insurance companies. The loss experi- 
ence of mutual companies equals that of the stock 
companies. 

There is danger of a shortage of automobile in- 
surance. Effort should be directed toward es- 
tablishment of a merit rating that would make a 
distinction between careless and careful wirivers. 
The problem is not one for insurance companies 
alone but for law enforcement authorities and for 
each citizen’s conscience. “The man behind the 
wheel makes the rates.” 
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Family Relations and 
Child Development 


Contributed by Mutprep I. Morcan 
Florida State University 


Validity of the Chicago attitude inventory as a 
measure of personal adjustment in old age, 
R. J. Havicuurst. J. Abnormal & Soc. Psychol. 
46, No. 1 (Jan. 1951), pp. 24-29. 

Personal adjustment is a central problem in 
studies of old age. The concept must be clearly 
defined and more valid means of measuring it 
must be devised. The Chicago Attitude Inventory 
is such an instrument: An initial report on its 
reliability and validity has been published already. 
The present study is a further attempt to discover 
the degree of validity of this instrument. The Chi- 
cago Attitude Inventory consists of 56 attitudinal 
statements in eight categories: health, friends, 
work, economic security, religion, feeling of use- 
fulness, happiness, and family. 

Two methods for testing the validity of the in- 
strument were used. (1) The results of the Atti- 
tude Inventory in the eight categories listed were 
checked against an interview with the subject by 
a trained interviewer. Several months later the 
interviewer and two other judges read the inter- 
view material, rating the respondents. The judges 
did not see the attitudes section of the Inventory. 
(2) The results of the Attitude Inventory were 
checked in two ways against information concern- 
ing the respondent's actual health, social participa- 
tion, reputation, and economic status: (a) by the 
respondent himself and (b) by the people in the 
community who knew him. 

Scores on the Attitude Inventory correlate 0.78 
with the scores on the Activities Inventory, the lat- 
ter being the subject's self-report on health, eco- 
nomic status, social and religious activities. 

Scores on the Attitude Inventory correlate 0.73 
and 0.74 with ratings of the subjects made by 
trained research workers. 

The ratings made by community residents, how- 
ever, show a correlation coefficient of only 0.12 with 
the scores on the Attitude Inventory. There is rea- 
son to believe, however, that the community judges 
were not very well acquainted with the subjects, 
and they were not trained in the use of rating pro- 
cedures. The author considers this criterion the 
most important of the three, if conditions for valid 
judgment by community judges can be met. 

The Chieago Attitude Inventory is found to have 
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a high enough degree of validity to justify its use 
with groups of older people who are not senile. 
Its validity is not high enough, however, to permit 
drawing conclusions about individual cases with- 
out support from data of other kinds. 


Characteristics of married veterans, R. A. SxK1n- 
more, T. L. SMiru, and D. L. Nye. Marriage & 
Family Living 11, No. 3 (Summer 1949), pp. 
102-104. 

Fifty veterans’ families at the University of Utah 
were studied: (1) to ascertain the family charac- 
teristics of married veterans who were receiving 
college educations and (2) to study the marriage 
counseling needs and problems of married veterans 
and their wives. Questionnaires, filled out by both 
husbands and wives, included identification data 
and 21 questions about family characteristics, 
needs, and problems. All responses were anony- 
mously recorded. Advanced students were used 
to call at apartments of 50 families, explaining the 
anonymity of the study and its purposes. 

The following significant factors stand out in 
this study: (1) The mean age was 26.54 years for 
the married veterans, which was three years more 
than for veterans as a whole. The mean age for 
the wives included in the study was 25.1 years. 
(2) The veterans returning the questionnaires had 
completed on the average 14 years of education. 
Educationally, the wives were at about the same 
level as their husbands. Twelve of the 50 wives 
were attending school along with their spouses. 
(3) Eighty per cent of the married veterans had 
one or two children who averaged nearly two years 
of age. (4) They were headed toward the pro- 
fessions of engineering, law, education, and medi- 
cine in undue proportions. They hoped to get start- 
ing salaries of about $3,440. (5) Sixty-six per cent 
had part-time employment. (6) Eighty-four per 
cent assisted with the housework. (7) There was 
found to be in this group of 50 families little knowl- 
edge of or respect for professional marriage coun- 
selors. Only 20 per cent of the wives and 10 per 
cent of the husbands had experienced any kind of 
marriage counseling prior to marriage. (8) The 
most difficult current problem while attending 
school, according to the findings of the study, was 
the economic one. (9) Eighty-two per cent of the 
husbands and 76 per cent of the wives rated their 
marriages as “very happy.” 

The author concludes that apparently the shar- 
ing of study, work, and house duties is conducive 
to democratic family living, successful marriage, 
and family solidarity. 
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Foods 


Contributed by Lxez Prupent 
Ohio State University 


Nuts: better kept—better candy, J. G. Wooproor 
and 8. R. Ceci. Food Eng. 23, No. 11 (Nov. 
1951), pp. 129-131+. 

Refrigeration of nuts at 40° F or lower is the 
most practical means of: preventing insect infesta- 
tion, retarding mold growth, retaining optimum 
flavor, minimizing staleness and rancidity, and 
maintaining the natural color. Freezing does not 
damage nuts. Unshelled nuts resist deterioration 
longer than shelled nuts, and intact kernels retain 
their quality longer than broken ones. Almonds 
may be stored longer than peanuts or pecans. 


Effect of cooking on the bacteriologic flora of 
selected frozen precooked foods, D.C. Husse- 
MANN. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 27, No. 10 (Oct. 
1951), pp. 855-859. 

The bacterial load of selected frozen precooked 
foods purchased on the market was determined by 
the usual presumptive methods. Chicken a la king, 
beef stew, and several sea food mixtures were used. 
The original bacterial load in the frozen foods 
varied widely in total numbers, in the numbers of 
organisms of intestinal origin, and in the numbers 
of Staphylococci. Cooking reduced the numbers of 
all types of orvanisms but did not eradicate any 
type completely. Bacteria continued to multiply 
under the conditions of household refrigeration. Of 
enteric organisms found, none were of the disease- 
producing type. Since Micrococci appeared to be 
present in a majority of the samples, this group of 
organisms may be a potential health hazard in 
frozen foods. 


Development of a new process for curing coffee, 
W. R. Jounston and H. E. Foorr. Food Tech. 
5, No. 11 (Nov. 1951), pp. 464-468. 

A new process which is supplanting previous 
methods used in some areas of coffee-producing 
countries has been developed. It consists of me- 
chanical removal of the skin and part of the pulp 
of the coffee cherries to yield “pulped beans.” This 
procedure is followed by pectic enzyme digestion 
to remove the mucilaginous material remaining. 
It replaces the fermentation step formerly used 
and conserves both time and quality. The beans 
are then washed and dried mechanically, then 
hulled and graded by the usual methods. This 
rapid curing makes it possible to pick coffee cherries 
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one day and produce dry green coffee the next day 
with no chance of deterioration. With the new 
method, quality can be standardized and it can 
also be retained. 


New developments in meat products, a review, 
H. R. Kraypitt. Food Tech. 5, No. 11 (Nov. 
1951), pp. 485-487. 

A bland, odorless shortening, stabilized against 
rancidiiy with suitable antioxidants and blended to 
give the consistency preferred for baking and deep- 
fat frying, has been developed from animal fats. 
The emulsifying properties have been increased 
by the addition of monoglycerides and diglycerides. 
These shortenings do not need refrigeration. 

The market for frozen meats is growing rapidly. 
Snug wrapping and proper holding temperatures 
are necessary for quality retention. Packaging 
of meat for self-service stores has increased greatly 
in the last year. One of the most difficult problems 
is the prevention of discoloration of cured meat. 
Cellophane laminated with Pliofilm has proved 
most successful for vacuum packaging. For pack- 
aging fresh red meats, the film should be permeable 
to oxygen but low in moisture permeability. 

A new item well-accepted by the public is veal 
roll coated with fat emulsion. 

Canned meats suitable for babies and children 
have been receiving excellent consumer acceptance 
in recent years. This line includes pork, veal, 
lamb, beef, heart, liver, and liver with bacon. 

A meat food product bar consisting of dehydrated 
meat, half beef and half pork, was developed for 
the armed forces. 


Gelation and clarification in concentrated citrus 
juices: I. Introduction and present status, F. 
W. Wenzet, E. L. Moore, A. H. Rouse, and C. D. 
Arkins. Food Tech. 5, No. 11 (Nov. 1951), 
pp. 454-457. 

After storage, especially at temperatures above 
freezing, concentrated citrus juices tend to become 
clear instead of opaque and jelled instead of sirupy. 
This is due to the formation of low methoxylpectins 
by pectinesterase and subsequent reaction with 
divalent ions, particularly calcium. The extent of 
change in the concentrate is related to the pH, the 
concentration of pectin, the pectinesterase activity, 
and the divalent ion concentration. These depend 
upon the fruit variety, quantity and type of pulp, 
degree of concentration, and storage temperature. 
Besides modification of processing procedures, con- 
trol is effected by storage at 0° F or below or by 
inactivation of pectic enzymes by heat. 
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Nutrition 
Contributed by Jutia O. Homes 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


Anemia plus hypoproteinemia in dogs. Various 
proteins in diet show various patterns in blood 
protein production. Beef muscle, egg, lacial- 
bumin, fibrin, viscera and supplements, G. H. 
Wuirpte and F. 8. Rosscuert-Rossins. J. Ex- 
perimental Med. 94, No. 3 (Sept. 1951), pp. 
223-242. 

Dogs with sustained anemia plus hypoprotein- 
emia due to bleeding and a continuing low-protein, 
but iron-rich, diet were used to test food proteins 
and supplements to determine their capacity to 
produce hemoglobin and plasma proteins. With 
casein, protein regeneration was good, about 2 g 
of hemoglobin being made to 1 g of plasma protein. 
Egg protein, egg albumin, and lactalbumin favored 
regeneration of more plasma proteins and less hemo- 
globin, as compared with casein. Beef muscle 
favored hemoglobin production up to 4 g to 1 g of 
plasma proteins, the total amount of new blood 
proteins being high. Lactalbumin stimulated less 
total blood protein output than did casein. Fibrin 
caused a sustained increase in blood fibrinogen and 
was rated a good food protein. Folie acid had no 
additional effect when fed with lean beef, but histi- 
dine stimulated extra hemoglobin. Good regenera- 
tion resulted from wheat gluten and from peanut 
flour supplemented by small amounts of beef or 
casein, but peanut flour alone or soybean flour gave 
little regeneration. Beef heart, beef spleen, kidney, 
and pancreas were not the equivalent of casein; 
and pig stomach, beef brain, and calf thymus were 
below average. 


Influence of non-protein calories on protein 
metabolism, P. P. Swanson. Proc. Fed. Am. 
Soc. Exptl. Biol. 10, No. 3 (Sept. 1951), pp. 
660-669. 

There is an accumulating body of evidence that 
both fat and carbohydrates play a role beyond the 
provision of calories. That the total energy bal- 
ance and the nitrogen balance are inextricably 
interwoven is shown in the following studies using 
rats depleted of protein and consequently break- 
ing down body protein at a steady rate. 

The breakdown of body protein, as seen in the 
nitrogen lost from the body by way of the kidneys, 
was studied under conditions in which the basal 
protein-free diet was fed in amounts that supplied 
100, 75, 50, and 25 per cent of the calories normally 
eaten by rats. When 75 to 50 per cent of the nor- 
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mal calories was fed, nitrogen loss did not increase 
appreciably ; but when only 25 per cent of the nor- 
mal calorie intake was fed, N loss was increased 
by 78 per cent. To the protein-free diet, egg white 
protein was added in a quantity that supported N 
equilibrium when the ration was of adequate energy 
value. When the energy value of the diet was then 
decreased to 25 per cent of the normal intake, the 
loss of N was increased almost 300 per cent. The 
animals apparently threw away all of the N of 
the egg protein as well as similar moieties arising 
from the degradation of body tissue in satisfying 
their bodies’ demands for energy. 

Fat was also shown to exert a profound body- 
sparing effect when included in protein-free diets. 
When a low-fat diet was compared with a high- 
fat diet, both being devoid of protein, and the diets 
then fed at four levels of energy intake, body loss 
of N was almost identical in rats on the low-fat 
and the high-fat diets when calories were 100 or 
75 per cent of normal intake; but when calories 
were reduced to 50 per cent of normal, N excretion 
of low-fat diet rats increased by 110 per cent, 
whereas that of high-fat diet rats rose only slightly. 
When calorie intake was reduced to 25 per cent of 
normal, low-fat diet rats lost 230 per cent more 
N, and high-fat diet rats, 100 per cent more N than 
when the normal quota of calories was fed. 

In another group, protein-free rations containing 
20, 15, 10, 5, and 0 per cent of fat were offered in 
quantities equivalent to 100, 75, 50, and 25 per cent 
of the normal energy intake. The nitrogenous 
metabolism of the rats was not altered until the 
dietary fat was reduced to 10 per cent; at that 
point the rats given the diet containing one-fourth 
the maximal calorie count lost over 300 per cent 
more N than they did when they had 100, 75, or 
50 per cent of the normal calories. 

Inasmuch as rats fed rations deficient in pro- 
tein involuntarily restrict their consumption of 
food, groups were force-fed the protein-free diets 
providing 100 and 25 per cent of the daily energy 
requirement. Again the presence or absence of fat 
in the diet was not reflected in any change in the 
total N balance when the rats were given their 
full quota of calories. When only 25 per cent of 
the needed calories was fed, forced feeding dra- 
matically aggravated the rate of body breakdown; 
the N lost by the low-fat diet rats was over 400 
per cent greater than when 100 per cent of calories 
was fed and 180 per cent greater than that lost 
by high-fat diet rats. In these force-fed zroups 
the mortality in the groups receiving the full intake 
of the high-fat diet ranged from 30 to 50 per cent; 
none succumbed in groups fed the high-fat ration. 
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Housing and Household 
Equipment 


Contributed by ExizaBetH Beveripce 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


Gas gives heart to cardiacs, [Editorial]. Am. Gas 
Assoc. Monthly 33, No. 10, (Oct. 1951), pp. 
8-9+. 

The American Gas Association and the Woman’s 
Home Companion are working in conjunction with 
the American Heart Association in promoting the 
Heart of the Home Kitchen designed particularly 
for women with heart conditions. 

The original kitchen was planned by a commit- 
tee of the AHA, headed by Mrs. Lillian Gilbreth. 
The kitchen design is based on modern work sim- 
plification principles which take into account the 
most convenient locations and heights for work 
areas, equipment, and cabinets. It was not in- 
tended to be copied faithfully; its purpose is to 
show ways sound principles of arrangement and 
storage can be applied to save heart strain. 

The promotion of the kitchen is a community 
health program. Gas utilities in key cities througli- 
out the country have constructed model kitchens 
in co-operation with local AHA affiliates. One of 
the purposes of the crusade is to set up consulta- 
tion services to which physicians can refer cardiac 
women for assistance. Over 50 consultation serv- 
ices have already been established. 

The work simplification principles as demon- 
strated in the Heart of the Home Kitchen can be of 
great help to women suffering other types of phys- 
ical handicaps or convalescing from other diseases. 


Pitfalls in floor plans, [Editorial]. Architectural 
Forum—Mazg. of Building 95, No. 4 (Oct. 1951), 
pp. 198-199. 

Good floor plans will attract more buyers than 
new facades which only camouflage 1930 design. 
A good floor plan has these characteristics: 

1. Good circulation. Rooms should be arranged 
for efficient living, with traffic kept out of living 
areas, steps saved for the homemaker, and provi- 
sion for children to enter the house without trailing 
mud through the living room. There should be a 
dead-end living room; a close integration of kitchen, 
garage, and service doors; and a minimum of hall 
space. 

2. Full use of space. The smaller the house, the 
more important it is to plan every square foot for 
family living and for use in two or three ways. 
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Get the most out of the site, 


3. Orientation. 
view, sunshine, and breeze. 

4. Indoor-outdoor living. The current trend to 
outdoor living should be considered. 


5. Privacy. Isolate the living room by using 
doors and halls as sound baffles between living and 
bedrooms and by using a bedroom as an occasional 
living room. 

6. Furniture arrangement. Floor and wall space 
should be adequate to accommodate furniture. It 
should be possible to arrange bedroom furniture 
more than one way. 

7. Window location. Windows should be planned 
with reference to the view and to privacy. 

8. Storage. Small houses without basements 
especially need storage space. 

9. Multipurpose space. Most rooms should serve 
two or more purposes. 

10. Illusion of space. The smaller the house the 
more it must seem to be larger than it is. 


Combination septic tank and deep seepage pit, 
[Editorial]. Practical Builder 16, No. 11 (Nov. 
1951), pp. 48, 50+-. 

In some areas in northern New Jersey, poor sur- 
face drainage and dense clay subsoils have made 
septic tank drainage fields “kick back.” Some 
builders in this area are swinging over to a com- 
bination of septic tank and deep seepage pit to 
solve the problem. Since half of the new housing 
in the United States is in areas where there are 
no sewers, builders in other parts may find the 
same problem and make use of the experience in 
New Jersey. 

In the septic tank—whether installed alone or 
in this combination—waste is digested and broken 
down to liquid by bacterial action. The liquid 
overflow is usually disposed of by lines of open- 
jointed tile laid in loose stone near the ground sur- 
face. Where the subsoil is dense clay, the liquid 
must diffuse through the top ground and be evap- 
orated by sun, air, and vegetation. 

By the plan used in New Jersey, a pit is dug to 
carry the liquid downward. It is deep enough to 
extend below the clay subsoil and is lined halfway 
up with cinder block laid up dry and on their sides. 
In the upper half of the pit, the block are mortared 
solid to keep septic tank liquid from getting out 
and subsurface water from getting in. The upper 
block taper in to a top opening the size of a man- 
hole. If*an assembly line technique is used, with 
masons laying up block quickly before ground 
water comes up, cost of the deep seepage pit is 
roughly equal to that of the old drainage field. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Grace A. MILLER 
University of Vermont 


How a two-way belt conveyer fills orders and re- 
moves soiled dishes, P. Brenton. Restaurant 
Moat. 69, No. 5 (Nov. 1951), pp. 37-39+-. 

The J. L. Hudson Company’s remodeled fountain- 
restaurant in its Detroit department store has the 
first commercially successful automatic counter 
service. It combines a dual-purpose conveyor belt 
with “seeing eye” robot controls. Many illustrations 
accompany the article. 

Analysis of personnel problems proves way to 
cut turnover, {Editorial}. Inst. Mag. 29, No. 4 
(Oct. 1951), pp. 1, 128-130. 

Many institutions lose more than 100 per cent 
of their work force each year and accept the loss 
in money and human resources as inevitable. The 
important job for management is to learn the 
cause and satisfy the unvoiced demands in such 
situations, as well as the voiced objections. Em- 
ployee dissatisfaction in the quantity feeding indus- 
try can be passed on with disconcerting speed from 
cook to pantry girl, to waitress, to patron, with 
immediate effeet upon the profit and loss statement. 

The great majority of a company’s releases indi- 
cate that employees are not happy on their jobs. 
The number of such releases is a fairly good gauge 
of a company’s success in employee relations. 

Seasonal and cyclical trends can be uncovered 
by the conscientious preparation of detailed separa- 
tion charts; these can offer management valuable 
data in its long-range planning. 


Mena dictates food service area allocation, P. 
Dvuxas. Inst. Mag. 29, No. 4 (Oct. 1951), pp. 
113-117. 

It has been concluded that a scientifie procedure 
can be applied for allocating space to the premium 
departments of a mass feeding operation. The 
theory is that mass feeding operation problems can 
be solved or clarified if the basic menu pattern is 
analyzed by competent management. 

Factors in determining the necessary layout and 
equipment are: 

1. Type and general pattern of menu 
2. Time allocated for eating 

3. Number to be fed 

4. Type of service to be used 

Outlines of useful scientifie procedures for allo- 
cating space to departments within a mass feeding 
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operation are offered by many of the country’s 
foremost food service consultants. 


As a dietitian sees her profession, R. L. Lopp.e. 
Modern Hosp. 77, No. 5 (Nov. 1951), pp. 112-114. 
Those of us who have selected a profession are 

interested in the opportunity to serve. The doctor, 

nurse, dietitian, and social worker, all serve man- 
kind; and their rewards lie in the realm of scien- 
tifie accomplishment and service to humanity. 

Fields in which professional dietitians have op- 
portunities are these: hospital dietetics; commer- 
cial and industrial feeding; management of tea- 
rooms, restaurants, coffee shops; hotel and dormi- 
tory food services; management of food services 
for railroads and airlines; writing for magazines, 
newspapers, and radio; teaching in colleges, uni- 
versities, and hospitals; acting as nutritionists in 
federal, state, and community activities. 

There are great opportunities in administration, 
diet therapy, research, and education. The dieti- 
tian has the opportunity to strive constantly toward 
that goal of best food service to the patient; to be 
associated with the medical program; to partici- 
pate in research programs where diet plays a part; 
to carry out professional and nonprofessional edu- 
cational programs; to expand patient teaching fa- 
cilities; and to work with doctors, nurses, social 
workers, and others in carrying out dietary care and 
nutrition education of patients. 


Co-operative planning of dietary services for 50- 
to 200-bed general hospitals, J. W. Cronin, 
MD. Public Health Service Hospitals 25, No. 
11 (Nov. 1951), pp. 85-93. 

Successful planning requires the co-operation of 
people trained in a variety of professions. The 
smooth flow of foodstuffs from receiving platform 
to preparation unit to patient and personnel is de- 
pendent upon the proper functional layout as well 
as the proper size of equipment. Basically, the 
same type of operation must be planned for in all 
kitchens regardless of size. To determine the cor- 
rect type, amount, and size of equipment to be used 
in the units of the three plans indicated, a study 
was made of the menus as well as the quantity of 
representative foods that were to be prepared in 
each kitchen. 

Certainly, no planning is complete without an 
evaluation of the service that results. Regardless 
of how efficiently the food service is planned, the 
final responsibility rests with management to use 
its facilities to advantage to provide appetizing and 
nourishing food to both patients and personnel. 
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Social Welfare and Public Health 


Contributed by HeLen Brecurt, 

BLANCHE LENNtNG, and RuTH QUISENBERRY 
Social Welfare and Public Health Section 
Illinois Home Economics Association 


Are we creating dependency? H. H. Periman. 
Public Aid in Illinois 18, No. 7 (July 1951), 
pp. 1-6. 

“Dependency is a bad word. It has done some 
loose living on the tongues of many people,” asserts 
Miss Perlman. In today’s society, total self-de- 
pendence is an illusion; every normal human being 
in our society is dependent on others in some way. 

The following common assumption needs exam- 
ination: the individual in need of financial support 
automatically places himself in the position of 
needing to lean on others for support in other areas 
of living. Actually, growth, self-dependence, and 
initiative in the average human being require a 
floor of security from which to build. Yet, there 
are ways in which a relief program may be admin- 
istered that will rob people of incentives to achieve. 

“Therefore the adequacy or inadequacy of a wel- 
fare program—its mean, or its decent meeting of 
basic human needs—will have a potent influence in 
creating, abetting, or preventing psychological de- 
pendency. The adequacy or inadequacy of a wel- 
fare program is not determined by social workers. 
It is the concern and responsibility of every citi- 
zen.” —R.Q. 


Teaching teachers to teach health, K. MacLac- 
GAN, RN. Canada’s Health and Welfare 6, No. 
11 (Aug. 1951), pp. 2-3, 8. 

Health maintenance and health improvement 
are the aims of &ny health service in a school pro- 
gram. In the province of New Brunswick, the 
school health program is a correlation of the serv- 
ices of the Department of Health and Social Serv- 
ices and the teacher. The teacher's health educa- 
tion begins in the teacher training program. He 
is taught an awareness of the physical and mental 
health needs of each individual child. 

When a problem is defined by the teacher, it is 
referred to the public health nurse. After the nurse 
consults the parents, she may refer the case to one 
or more of the community resources.—R.Q. 


Making ends meet on less than $2,000 a year 
(case studies of 100 low-income families). 
A communication to the joint committee on the 
economic report from the National Social Wel- 
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fare Assembly, Government Printing Office 
(1951), 143 pp., 35 cents. 
These cases are a glimpse of family life and 


experiences at an income level shared by one-fourth 


- of the nation’s families. The families have these 


things in common: parents desire more education 
for their children; the war years represent their 
“good times” financially; they are not covered by, 
or are inadequately covered by, protective legis- 
lation such as unemployment compensation, aid 
to dependent children, minimum wage laws; health 
is the greatest point of vulnerability. The stories 
are intended to show the families’ daily responsi- 
bilities and how they attempt to meet them. 

The hazards of the individual households fell 
into a pattern of: low wages, broken work, broken 
health, broken homes; handicaps in education and 
skills; shortcomings in food and shelter. There were 
debts and a few successful efforts to save a little. 

Any laborsaving devices were obtained through 
installment buying, as were sometimes needed fur- 
niture and clothing. Necessity, pride, and persua- 
sive advertising were important factors in causing 
families to assume debts. 

The short, detailed case histories of the 100 fam- 
ilies and the questionnaire are included.—H.B. 


Dietary study methods: II. Uses of dietary score 
cards, C. M. Younc and K. Muscrave, J. Am 
Dietetic Assoc. 27, No. 9 (Sept. 1951), pp. 745- 
748. 

Thirty score cards from such sources as exten- 
sion services, health agencies, textbooks, the fed- 
eral government, and commercial companies were 
studied to discover their usefulness as guides in the 
planning of adequate menus. All-day dietary rec- 
ords (100) from assorted family members whose 
diets met the National Research Council require- 
ments were scored for adequacy by these score cards. 

Only 5 to 51 per cent of the diets, when scored 
by ecards from extension, health, and textbook 
sources, met the standard of adequacy of the score 
card used. Since all these diets met NRC require- 
ments, it can be concluded that use of the ecards 
may give a false impression of dietary inadequacy. 
Thirty-three diets that met the NRC require- 
ments were scored as inadequate by the federal 
guide. Two commercial score cards failed badly 
when used for evaluation of over-all adequacy. 

Results indicate that the construction of a good 
score card for dietary evaluation is difficult if not 
impossible. Perhaps the best use of the score card 
is as a motivating device in teaching. In research, 
the score card must be used with care.—B.L. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by ELeanore 
New York State College of Home Economics 
Cornell University 


Finishing of woven cotton fabrics, R. H. Drux- 
KER. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 40, No. 22 (Oct. 
29, 1951), pp. 706-709, 714. 

Finishing of cotton has two objectives: to im- 
prove the hand and to improve the usefulness. 
Often the two objectives are interlocked. Mer- 
cerization, which produces a durable luster and 
makes the fabric more susceptible to dyes, is the 
only finish which can be considered permanent. 
Starch finishes are applied to produce stiffness, 
increase weight, improve sewing qualities, or to 
make a fabric more adaptable to subsequent calen- 
dering. If a fabric requires softness, sulfonated 
tallow or oil or one of these in conjunction with the 
new cation-active softeners is used. There are 
many types of fillers used for weighting or loading 
which will make a 68 x 72 sheeting, for instance, 
look like an 80 x 80. 

The author describes fully these processes as 
well as other finishes such as calendering, Sanforiz- 
ing, and treatments to produce water-repellency 
and fire-retardation. The use of thermosetting 
and thermoplastic resins in attaining crease-resist- 
ance, glazed finishes, and embossed designs is also 
discussed. 


Irish linen institute develops new crease-re- 
sistant process, M. SHertpan. Women’s Wear 
Daily 83, No. 89 (Nov. 5, 1951), p. 16. 

The Linen Research Institute at Belfast, Ireland, 
has developed a,satisfactory process for making 
fabrics crease-resistant which obviates the loss of 
durability and tensile strength that was a defect 
of earlier methods. The process has been patented 
and may shortly be used by all manufacturers with 
equally accurate results. If correctly applied, re- 
duction in strength is negligible, but unless it is 
accurately controlled, durability may be reduced 
as much as 50 per cent. It is believed that the type 
of flax and the weave of the fabric determine the 
success of the process. Certain vat dyes have 
proved unsuitable for fabrics intended to be made 
crease-resistant. 


Animal-protein synthetic has wool-like composi- 
tion. Textile World 101, No. 11 (Nov. 1951), 
p. 115. 

A new synthetic fiber, Merinova, with a chemi- 
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cal composition almost identical to wool, is being 
produced in Italy. It can be bleached, dyed, and 
treated with resin finishes. Best results are ob- 
tained when Merinova is blended with wool, cellu- 
losic fiber, or nylon. 


Bedding, B. Buackmore. Cornell Extension Bull. 

No. 829 (Sept. 1951), 16 pages. 

Bedding represents a sizable investment for the 
family. With care, its life can be extended. The 
homemaker can restore feather pillows by wash- 
ing, renovate blankets and quilts, and clean springs 
and mattresses. Methods of laundering, mending. 
and storing which will result in longer wear are 
explained, and many uses for discarded bedding 
are suggested. 


Lace, [Editorial]. Rayon & Synthetic Textiles 32, 

No. 11 (Nov. 1951), pp. 33, 57+. 

The lace industry in this country is operated 
almost entirely by families of European descent. 
Because the modern sons of the skilled machine 
operators and designers have no patience for slow, 
delicate handwork, the problem of specialized labor 
may put a ceiling on the expansion of the Ameri- 
can lace industry. Even though the Schiffli machine 
can be automatically controlled, a considerable 
amount of manual operation is necessary. The 
Levers machine, used for apparel laces, and the 
Nottingham, used for curtains and tablecloths, each 
require a different technique for designing and 
drafting of the lace patterns. 

Cotton and silk are still the most important 
fibers used in the lace and embroidery industry, 
but rayon and nylon have passed the experimental 
stage, and the newer synthetics may soon be used. 

A glossary of the principal types of lace is in- 
cluded in this article. 


Dan River process makes viscose wash like cot- 
ton. Women’s Wear Daily 83, No. 94 (Nov. 12, 
1951), p. 18. 

Seven years of research has resulted in a new 
stabilizing finishing process (X-2) for viscose 
rayon. Developed by A. Y. Jennings, this treat- 
ment, which is applied after dyeing, promises to 
keep shrinkage after 20 or more washings down to 
less than 2 per cent, doubles the wear life of the 
fabric, offers wrinkle-resistance, and is said to make 
all-white rayons practical. The new-finish rayons 
are in production and will soon be introduced to 
the shirting and suiting trades. The price will be 
slightly higher per yard than current prices of 
similar untreated viscose fabrics. 
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New Kooks 


Mental Hygiene in Teaching. By Fritz Rep. 
and Witiiam W. Wartrenserc. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Co., 1951, 454 pp., $3.50. 

The translation of the principles of mental hy- 
giene into everyday practices in the classroom is 
the goal of this book. Fritz Redl’s colorful speech 
and vast experience with children pervade its 
pages. Dr. Wattenberg’s systematic approach to 
a problem and patient listening to and observation 
of teachers help make it a useful one to teachers 
at every level. That teachers are important and 
that teaching can be fun are axiomatic in its phi- 
losophy. 

The vast range of situations which arise in the 
classroom and the usefulness of mental hygiene 
to teachers by making specific events and chil- 
dren’s behavior more understandable are _illus- 
trated by a wealth of incidents. 

Part C gives many applications to classroom 
teaching. A unique section on “Group Life in the 
Classroom” describes sociometrie studies; the 


group as an organism; cliques and subgroups; role 
concepts and expectations; the roles of leaders, ad- 
vocates, clowns, “fall guys,” and mascots; group 
atmosphere; and group dynamics such as contagion 
of behavior, scapegoating, and teacher's pets. 

A few carefully chosen references, including 
audio-visual aids, are listed at the end of each 


chapter. In two appendixes are found sources of 
additional help and a glossary of special terms.— 
Estuer McGinnis, AHEA Headquarters. 


The Family. By Wittarp Watier. Revusen Huw, 
Editor. Revised edition. New York: Dryden 
Press, 1951, 637 pp., $5.25. 

This 1951 edition of The Family is a revision of 
the book written by Willard Waller in 1938. In 
the words of Reuben Hill, “This is a textbook for 
those who would understand the family life of 
the middle class persons in the United States. It 
focuses upon the personal interactive aspects of 
marriage rather than upon their institutional char- 
acteristics.” The general pattern established in 
the first edition has been maintained. 

The first edition and this 1951 revision may 
be compared in many details, but in summary the 
following may be noted. There are ten chapters 
which are primarily Waller brought up to date. 
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Examples of this are the third chapter on “The 
Emergence of the Social Self” as well as the chap- 
ters on the processes of habit formation. Another 
seven or eight chapters may be noted in showing 
the change as primarily one of re-organization, 
for example, the chapters on selective mating and 
bereavement. In the remaining chapters, Hill 
adds new material and gives a strong emphasis to 
the dynamics of family life. 

The sequence of family life is the basis of the 
organization of content. “Beginning with the re- 
lationships imposed by the parental family, the 
individual experiments in the establishing of re- 
lationships in the second stage, builds an estab- 
lished status of relationships in the third stage, 
participates, in turn, in emphasizing relationships 
on his children in the fourth stage and, in the 
fifth stage, experiences a series of breaks in rela- 
tionships.” A new chapter, “Proposed Changes 
in the Family,” concludes the text. 

An appendix based on notes from Waller’s papers 
adds technical material in reference to Waller's 
concept of habits and their control. Footnotes 
refer to specific research of which a general inter- 
pretation has been given in the text. Thus the 
reader may move along easily, but the student in- 
terested in the details of the research may delve 
further. A reading list and suggested problems 
follow each chapter. The problems are pertinent 
and should be effective in provoking serious 
thought and active discussion. Lists of films are 
included for some sections. 

The Family is a volume packed with informa- 
tion, new data, and pertinent research. For ref- 
erence work it will be valuable and will assuredly 
assume a place as a college classic in study of family 
life—Lois R. Scuutz, Kansas State College. 


Meat for the Table. By Sterrer Butt. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1951, 
240 pp., $4. 

In Meat for the Table, Mr. Bull has drawn heav- 
ily upon his own and others’ publications. A con- 
siderable portion of the book consists of the ma- 
terial presented in University of Illinois Circulars 
585, 622, 629, and 643, with some rearrangements 
and a few additions. As those familiar with the 
circulars know, this material is well-selected and 
presented. Indeed, the identifying features of 
the various retail cuts and the relative value to 
the consumer of closely related cuts are far more 
adequately discussed and illustrated than this re- 
viewer has seen elsewhere. The most extensive 
additions to this section of the book are a long list 
of packers’ beef brands, arranged approximately 
in order of decreasing grade, and a series of tables 
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in which a method of cooking is recommended for 
each government grade of each retail cut of beef, 
veal, lamb, and yearling mutton. This emphasis 
of the relationship between grade and method of 
cooking is timely, but the recommendation of fry- 
ing over other methods of cooking (extensively 
made in these tables) is not supported by research. 

A chapter on the economy of different retail 
cuts includes a series of unique charts from which 
the cost per pound of lean meat may be determined 
from the retail price. Students will find this 
graphic method a decided improvement over the 
tabular one which has been in use for so long. 

Home economists will find Meat for the Table 
a useful addition to their personal libraries.— 
IsapeL Nosie, University of Minnesota. 


Nutrition Manual for Nurses. Volume 1—Nutri- 
tion and Cookery. By Avserta Dent SHACKLE- 
ton. Ithaca, New York: The Author, 914 East 
State Street, 1951, 148 pp., $1.85 (lithoprinted). 
This volume, which deals with nutrition and 

food preparation, is the first of the two-volume 

manual planned as a study guide for student 
nurses. Volume II, which is to follow, will cover 
the course in diet in disease. 

In the preparation of the manual, the author 
followed the plan of the Manual for Teaching 
Dietetics to Student Nurses prepared by the pro- 
fessional education section of the American Die- 
tetic Association. It differs from the latter, how- 
ever, in a number of important aspects. It pre- 
sents in a much briefer form essentially the same 
subject matter. This would seem to be more 
nearly the amount of material which can be cov- 
ered in the time usually allotted for such a course 
in the nurse’s curriculum. Furthermore, the ref- 
erences for supplemental reading are selective 
rather than extensive. It differs also in organi- 
zation in that problems and laboratory experiences 
pertaining to the subject under discussion are 
given in the succeeding pages rather than in a 
separate section of the book. The exercises are 
practical and suited to nurses’ needs and training. 

The style of the manual is simple and direct. 
Each new topic is introduced by asking a perti- 
nent question, followed by a brief presentation of 
the fundamental information. Space is allowed 
in the manual for the student to record discussion 
notes as well as the results of problems and labora- 
tory experiences. This manual is a useful addi- 
tion to the available texts in this field—Jane M. 
LEICHSENRING, University of Minnesota. 
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Food Processing. By A. O. Duncan. Revised edi- 
tion. Atlanta, Georgia: Turner E. Smith & Com- 
pany, 1951, 564 pp., $3.39. 

This is a clearly written textbook at the high 
school level covering in detail food processing in 
the home and in community processing plants. 
The author, A. O. Duncan, associate professor of 
agricultural education at the University of 
Georgia, revised this book to include the latest re- 
search findings on improved processing methods, 
equipment, and better food utilization compiled 
at a recent national workshop on food processing 
held at the University of Georgia. 

The subject matter is presented from a mascu- 
line point of view with an occasional statement 
that will make little difference to a man interested 
in the management of a food processing plant but 
will be challenged by a housewife. For example, 
he says that baked goods do not freeze satisfac- 
torily. A great many women with home freezers 
find that uncooked fruit pies, baked cakes, cookies, 
and bread stuffs are useful supplies to have in the 
freezer. 

The book is divided into seven units: “Family 
Food Requirements,” “Frozen Foods,” “Canned 
Foods,” “Dehydrated Foods,” “Flour and Cereals,” 
“Dairy and Poultry Products,” and “Meat.” De- 
tailed instructions are given in the text and ap- 
pendix for constructing equipment and process- 
ing specific foods. The unit on “Family Food Re- 
quirements” does not seem to have been revised so 
carefully as the other sections. Apparently hop- 
ing to convince the reader that food is important, 
Mr. Duncan sometimes loses his perspective. One 
chapter is devoted to the statement “Tell me what 
you eat and I will tell you what you are!” Today 
we are more aware than when that statement was 
first made that emotional development, climate, 
altitude, and the culture in which you live also 
determine “what you are.” 

As a whole, the book is a valuable addition to 
the field and should be read by all people inter- 
ested in food processing—Mary 
Warrenton, Oregon. 


The Boston Cooking-School Cook Book. By 
Fannie Merritt Farmer. Ninth edition. Com- 
pletely revised by Witma Lorp Perkins. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1951, 878 pp., $3.95. 


Cooking for Two. By Janet McKenzie Hiti, 
Fifth edition. Completely revised by Satiy 
Larkin. Boston: Little, Brown & Company, 1951, 
307 pp., $3. 
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FROM THE 


Editor’s Mail 


“Good tools for learning are important—es- 
pecially in the education of children,” writes the 
committee on equipment and supplies of the As- 
sociation for Childhood Education International in 
the foreword of the 1951 revision of “Recom- 
mended Equipment and Supplies.” Each article 
listed in the 71l-page bulletin has been used by 
children in nursery, kindergarten, primary, and 
intermediate schools. Order from Association for 
Childhood Education International, 1200 Fifteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. Price $1. In 
lots of 25 or more, 90 cents. 


“It Starts in the Classroom” was prepared “to 
help every classroom teacher grasp the significance 
of his role in public relations,” writes Frederick L. 
Hipp, president of the National School Public Re- 
lations Association, in the foreword of this new 
64-page book printed jin two colors and illustrated 
with cartoons. 

The “why” of classroom public relations is also 
stated by the editorial committee, which prepared 
the book with the aid of an advisory committee of 
seven classroom teachers: “Good schools must have 
good publie relations. In a community where the 
people understand the school program and have 
faith in the staff, the quality of education is usu- 
ally high. There classroom teachers have essen- 
tial instructional materials; salaries and work- 
ing conditions reach professional levels; and edu- 
cational opportunities of students are outstand- 
ing.” 

The booklet may be ordered from the National 
School Public Relations Association, a depart- 
ment of the National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Price 
$1. A guide to be used by the teachers in their 
study of the handbook is also available free if 
single copies are requested. Price in quantity, 25 


for $1. 


A manual of basic information on the plans 
for emergency mass feeding has been prepared 
under the sponsorship of the District of Columbia 
Dietetic Association. It is intended to provide the 
dietitian with essential information for her own use 
and to use in teaching personnel in preparing for 
possible disaster. Copies of the 5l-page mimeo- 


graphed manual may be obtained from Mrs. Mar- 
jorie Beattie, 725 Thirteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. Price $1. 


“An Annotated Bibliography for Teaching 

utrition in Elementary Schools” has been com- 
piled by the community nutrition section of the 
Cleveland Dietetic Association. Copies are avail- 
able free from the Cleveland Division of Health, 
Room 17, City Hall, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


“Teaching Is Exciting!” gives six absorbing 
anecdotal accounts of teachers working with chil- 
dren and young adults to show the satisfactions 
that come from meeting the challenges of the 
teaching profession. These are followed by a pres- 
entation of the “Two Sides to the Story,” in which 
common objections to teaching are discussed along 
with the rewards that balance them. The section 
entitled “You and Teaching” asks the reader per- 
tinent questions about his interests to help him 
decide whether teaching is for him, and if so what 
kind of teaching he would prefer, then tells how to 
prepare for teaching. A reference list is given, fol- 
lowed by statistics on estimated annual demand 
for new teachers in this decade. This 38-page 
booklet written in sparkling style is Bulletin No. 
88 of the Association for Childhood Education 
International, 1200 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C. It may be obtained for 75 cents 
from that address. 


“Infant Care” has had another revision in- 
corporating new knowledge in the field, the Chil- 
dren's Bureau announces. This bulletin, of which 
over 28,000,000 copies have been distributed, has 
been published in successive editions since 1914. 
As Children’s Bureau Publication No. 8, it may 
be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 
at 20 cents per copy. Orders for 100 or more, 25 
per cent discount. 


Home economists are still sometimes queried 
as to the safety of aluminum cooking utensils. 
Local Better Business Bureaus also receive ques- 
tions regarding aluminum, and the National Better 
Business Bureau has prepared a leaflet bringing 
together answers from the Council on Foods and 
Nutrition, American Medical Association, and the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. The leaflet, en- 
titled “The Safety of Aluminum Cooking Uten- 
sils,”” may be obtained free if request, accompanied 
by a stamped, self-addressed envelope, is sent to 
the National Better Business Bureau, Inec., 405 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Notes 


GENERAL 


Esther McGinnis was awarded the honorary de- 
gree of LLD last June by Ohio State University. 
The first home economics alumna to be so recog- 
nized by the University, she is the eighth woman 
to be granted this award there. This year Dr. Me- 
Ginnis is serving as field worker for the Special 
American Home Economics Association Project in 
Family Life Education Supported by Funds from 
the Grant Foundation. 

Colonel Nell Wickliffe began a four-year term 
on December 3 as chief of the Women’s Medical 
Specialist Corps, the Department of the Army has 
«nnounced. A 1924 home economics graduate of 
Winthrop College for Women, Rock Hill, South 
Carolina, who served her dietetic internship at 
Walter Reed Army Hospital, Colonel Wickliffe 
served successively as dietitian at the station hos- 
pital at Fort Sam Houston, Texas; as chief dietitian 
at Walter Reed Army Hospital from 1946 to 1948; 
and for the last three years as chief dietitian of the 
Japan Logistical Command and dietetie consultant 
to the Far East Command. She was awarded the 
Legion of Merit on November 20 for her recent 
work in Japan. 


INTERNATIONAL 


A Source Book for Homemaking Teachers in 
Elementary Schools, written by a committee of 
elementary teachers and Mrs. Gertrude C. Capps, 
supervisor of homemaking in the Detroit (Michi- 

an) public schools, and published by the Detroit 
Board of Education, has been translated into Japa- 
nese and published by the Tokushima City Board 
of Education in an attractive format. Pages in 
Japanese are at the front of the book and pages in 
English at the back. The Japanese section contains 
pictures of Detroit students at work in their classes. 

Margaret Fedde, who retired as chairman of the 
home economics department at the University of 
Nebraska in 1950, left Lincoln on January 8 en 
route to Lebanon to teach at the College for Women 
at Beirut on a Board of Foreign Missions assign- 
ment. She returned to the United States last sum- 
mer after completing 12 months of service in Ger- 
many under the auspices of the Department of State. 

LLouise Hoover, former Keokuk County (Iowa) 
extension home economist, is with the American 
Friends Service Committee in Israel. Her address 
is Box 28, Acre, Israel. 

Olympias Kokevi, who received her master’s de- 
gree in home economics at the University of Minne- 


sota on a graduate scholarship provided by the local 
Phi Upsilon Omicron alumnae group, returned to 
Greece in January. She is on the staff of the teach- 
ers college Arsakion in Athens. 


LOUISIANA 


The public relations program of the home eco- 
nomics department at Northwestern State College 
included a feature article on the home economics 
program for an October magazine and a similar ar- 
ticle in November for a city newspaper. College 
activities also have been scheduled to acquaint non- 
major students, faculty, and townspeople with the 
varied programs home economics offers to both 
major and nonmajor students. 

Contributions to family life made by the 
anthropology, psychology, sociology, and public 
welfare departments and the Arts and Science Col- 
lege were discussed at a conference called at Louisi- 
ana State University by Clara Tucker. Grace 
Henderson of The Pennsylvania State College took 
part and gave a talk on “Home Economics in Edu- 
cation of Women.” 

About People. Louise Burnette, formerly a 
supervisory teacher in Greensboro, North Carolina, 
is now associate professor of home economics at 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute. 

At Louisiana State University, new staff members 
are Kathryn Causey, assistant home economist in 
nutrition; Ruth Martin, research associate in the 
foods and nutrition research laboratory; and Mrs. 
Kathryn Mackensen, assistant professor, and Mrs. 
Ruth Sylvest, instructor, in home economics edu- 
cation. 

Pauline Cunningham resigned as associate profes- 
sor of home economies education at LSU to become 
assistant dean of home economics at Oklahoma 
A & M College. , 


MAINE 


Home Economics Association. “The Five 
Points of the Compass” was the theme discussed by 
Robert G. Andree, headmaster of the Brookline 
(Massachusetts) High School, at the fall meeting of 
the Association held during that of the Maine 
Teachers Association. 

The Maine Diet Manual, prepared to provide 
physicians and other professionally trained person- 
nel with explicitly written diet instruction in accord 
with local food habits and food supply, is proving 
popular with physicians and small hospitals in the 
state. This 64-page brochure was prepared by mem- 
bers of the Maine Dietetic Association, Maine Hos- 
pital Association, and the State Department of 
Health and Welfare. There is no charge for the 
manual, and reprints of the individual diets are 
available on request to physicians and hospitals. 
Single copies may be made available to colleges, 
universities, and nurses’ training schools for the 
teaching of diet therapy. 
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Here’s how the special economy plan 
works: Accredited Home Economics Depart- 
ments can obtain Crosley products for instruc- 
tion purposes at special prices; maintenance 
service for one year at no charge; complete 
replacement of all appliances once each year 
for five years, or as soon thereafter as com- 
parable models are released, at cost of de- 
livery and installation. Schools under com- 
plete government support are exempt from 
Federal Excise Tax. 


THE CROSLEY SCHOOL AND COLLEGE PLAN 


This new Crosley Laboratory 


serves students in the Home Economics Department of Fontbonne College, St. Louis, 


More and more schools are choosing Crosley 
Kitchens for their laboratories—and with good 
reason: It’s so easy to plan the exact size and 
layout required. That's because Crosley offers 
a complete line of kitchen products and appli- 
ances, with many models to select from. Each 
product is styled to harmonize with the other 
Crosley products. Best of all, teachers are de- 
lighted with the enthusiasm students show 
when they have the advantage of using con- 
venient new Crosley Kitchens. 


Missouri. Classes are under the supervision of Sister Mary Marcella Casey, C.S.J. 
The Crosley line offers a wide selection: 


Modern Electric Ranges 

Popular Shelvador® Refrigerators 

 Shelvador ® Freezers 

Range and Refrigerator Pantries 

Sinks and Electric Food Waste Disposers 
Steel Wall Cabinets 


Steel Base Cabinets 
Durable Counter Tops 
Handy Accessories 
Exclusive Kitchen Radios 
Duo-Frequency Television 
Room Air Conditioners 


CROSLEY 


BETTER PRODUCTS FOR HAPPIER LIVING! 
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To discuss courses in family life and child 
development, the departnents of home economics, 
psychology, and sociology at the University of 
Maine have held several meetings with the aim of 
increasing co-ordination of subject matter and co- 
operation in the utilization of University resources. 

About People. Mary Clayton of the Maine 
Agricultural Experiment Station discussed “Food 
Habits of Maine Children” at the recent conven- 
tion of the American School Foods Service. 

Dorothy Lois Woodcock of Ripley has returned 
to the dietary staff of the Veterans Administration 
Hospital at Togus to carry out a program of clinical 
and educational nutrition. 

Lauretta Foster, formerly with the Boston Dis- 
pensary dietary staff, is now dietitian-in-charge at 
Westbrook Junior College. 

Jean Pierce, formerly of Chelsea, Massachusetts, 
has joined the State Department of Edueation as 
school lunch supervisor. 

Eva Hunt, a former dietitian at the Community 
Memorial Hospital in Ayer, Massachusetts, is the 
new dietitian at the Gardiner General Hospital. 

Kathryn E. Briwa is chairman of the Maine Nu- 
trition Committee for 1951-52. 


MARYLAND 


Home Economics Association. “Education for 
Marriage and Family Life” was the subject of an 
address by Alphonse H. Clemens, director of the 
Marriage Counseling Center at Catholic Univer- 
sity, Washington, D.C., at the Association's fall 
meeting at the Lord Baltimore Hotel on October 19. 
A panel discussion of “The Responsibility of the 
Community for Family Life Education” followed. 

The first Mary Faulkner Scholarship was 
awarded by the Association to Gay Harding, a stu- 
dent in the Damascus High School, for study of 
home economics at the University of Maryland. 

About People. Ethel! Grove is the new home 
demonstration agent for Garrett County with head- 
quarters in Oakland. 

Mrs. Natalie Russell, extension nutrition special- 
ist, resigned on June 30 to marry Raymond D. 
Miller of Baltimore on July 7; Laura Belle Harter 
resigned as home demonstration agent in Worcester 
County on July 31 to marry Gordon W. Havens of 
Athens, Pennsylvania; and Evelyn LaFontaine, as- 
sistant home demonstration agent in Montgomery 
County, became Mrs. Herbert Wickre in July. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Eastern Massachusetts Home Economics 
Association’s program this year has included talks 
on “Knowing New England” by Edward Rowe Snow 
and “Making Friends for Home Economics” by 
Samuel G. Atkinson of Boston University and “Re- 
viewing Home Economics” by a panel composed 
of Olga Brucher of the University of Rhode Island 
and executives representing schools, publishers, 
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utilities, and women’s groups. Talks on “Anthro- 
pology and Home Economics” by Clyde Kluckhohn 
of Harvard University and on “The Outlook for 
the Consumer” by Colston Warne of Amherst Col- 
lege are scheduled. 

About People. New staff members at the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts include Alice J. Davey as 
instructor in foods and home management and 
resident instructor in the home management apart- 
ment; Barbara Hanson as instructor in clothing 
and home economies education; Louise Guild as 
research assistant to sueceed Mrs. Charlotte Green- 
field Dietz, who has gone to Florida; and Mrs. Alice 
Batchelder Foster as nursery school assistant. 

At Simmons College, Dorothy See has been ap- 
pointed director of the Nursery School to succeed 
Ruth Clapp, now on the staff of Wheelock College, 
Boston; and Mrs. Dorothy Hopper has joined the 
staff as special instructor in child development. 


MICHIGAN 


Home Economics Association. “Home Conser- 
vation in World Peace” will be the theme of the 
Association’s annual meeting in Grand Rapids on 
May 8, 9, and 10. 

The John Herman Trybom Memorial Library 
on the Wayne University campus was dedicated to 
the first director of vocational education in Detroit, 
who served in this capacity for nearly forty years. 

About People. Mrs. Frances Sanderson reported 
on the work with cardiac homemakers at a meeting 
of the Home Economics Federation of Greater 
Detroit. Her illustrated talk “Easy Does It” de- 
scribed work with families at three economic levels. 

Mary Lee Hurt has returned to Michigan State 
College to head the department of home economics 
education. 

Thelma Lee Monica! has joined the homemaking 
education division in the Michigan Department of 
Publie Instruction in Lansing. 

Mrs. Alice Smith of the Michigan Health Depart- 
ment, Lansing, is serving as chairman of the food 
and nutrition section of the American Public Health 
Association. 

Helen Tweedale is now senior administrative as- 
sistant in the Detroit Lunchroom Department. 

Mrs. Helen Southworth, who has been traveling 
extensively since her retirement from the Detroit 
Lunchroom Department, is now living in South 
Pasadena, California. 


MINNESOTA 


Home Economics Association. Association 
members co-operated with the Minnesota United 
Nations committee in sponsoring “Homes of the 
World” week and in preparing menu and recipe sug- 
gestions featuring foreign foods for use in homes 
in order to make the public more aware of the 
nations co-operating in the United Nations. 

The Permanent Headquarters Fund committee 
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more shopping 


The Federal Trade Commission, recognizing the important chemical and physical 
differences between acetate and rayon, has ruled that they are to be separately 
identified. This ruling will simplify your shopping and enable you to know what 

you are buying. 

Celanese Corporation of America, pioneer in the development of acetate, is providing 
tags for acetate garments of all descriptions. These will identify the garments and 
give specific instructions as to care and serviceability. To acquaint you with the 
distinctive qualities of acetate, we have prepared a booklet, “Acetate, The Beauty 
Fiber” which contains specific information on what acetate is, how to identify it, 

how to care for it, and what to expect from it in the way of service. This booklet is 


available for you and your students free of charge. 


Celanese Corporation of America 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me copies of the booklet “Acetate, the Beouty Fiber” 
free of charge. 
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under the chairmanship of Ann Krost has been busy 
rounding up dollars to help furnish the AHEA build- 
ing. A silver tea at the home of Mrs. Marjoric 
Child Husted in Minneapolis cleared about $200, 
and the sale of some 300 copies of The World’s 
Favorite Recipes brought the total collected to 
approximately $350. Solicitations by letter and 
through the state news letter are also being made. 

The frequent publicity given the Association in 
the Twin Cities papers has promoted interest in its 
activities and made the public more conscious of the 
job home economists are doing. 

The Twin Cities HEIB’s co-operated with the 
Minnesota Educational Association home economics 
teachers in a joint luncheon meeting on November 
9 after which the MEA members were taken on 
tours of the following home economics departments: 
for equipment—the Minneapolis Gas Company and 
the Northern States Power Company; test kitchens 
—Pillsbury Mills and General Mills; advertising 
and journalism—OlImsted and Foley and the Minne- 
apolis Tribune; textiles—Strutwear Knitting Com- 
pany; institutions—Donaldson’s Tea Room. 

The Twin Cities HEIB’s have been conducting 
a daily half hour television show “Cooking Is Fun” 
and now are conducting a “Television Round-up” 
of ten homemakers considered typical of their listen- 
ing audience with the idea that out of the sugges- 
tions made will come better programs. 

The Twin Cities HEIB’s have been actively en- 
couraging careers in home ecqnomics as part of a 
general program “Careers in Advertising” put on by 
the Twin Cities Women’s Advertising Club. 

About People. Dorothy Simmons, state leader 
of the extension home program, collaborated with 
O. B. Jesness, head of the agricultural economics 
department of the University of Minnesota, in pub- 
lishing a pocket brochure on “Inflation,” designed 
to combat inflation. Home demonstration agents 
have been asked to devote to this subject one-half 
hour of their training meetings for key people who, 
in turn, will pass the information on to local groups, 
a total of some 43,000 Minnesota women. 

Mildred Endner has succeeded Isabel MeGovern 
as director of the home economics department of the 
Minneapolis Gas Company. 

New home economics staff members at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota include: Mrs. Stella Ahlstrand. 
textiles and clothing; Mary Billings, institutional 
management; Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Mitchell Cook, 
education; and Maxine Nordberg, related art. 

Mrs. Marjorie Child Husted spoke before the 
American Association of Advertising Agencies in 
Chicago and has been spreading information about 
home economics in other fields. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Home Economics Association. The program 
of the 39th annual meeting of the Association in 
Jackson on November 2 and 3 included discussions 
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of the role of the American Heart Association 
and its affiliates in the welfare of our people; a 
talk on “Spending Your Clothing Dollar Wisely” 
by Dorothy Lyle of the National Institute of Clean- 
ing and Dyeing; and a panel discussion of “The 
Family Meat Dollar” with participants from fields 
representing producers, consumers, and specialists ; 
and a discussion of “Special Problems with Chil- 
dren.” 

Ways of using the three resource units devel- 
oped at the curriculum workshop at Mississippi 
State College last summer were stressed at nine 
district conferences throughout the state for high 
school homemaking teachers, led by Esther Segner 
of Mississippi State College and Ruth Wallace, 
Froney Nicholson, and Kathlyn Funk of the state 
supervisory staff. 

Name plaques were unveiled during a ceremony 
at Mississippi Southern College on November 14, 
and the two home management houses were named 
in honor of Mrs. Grace McVey Bennett, the first 
home economics teacher in Mississippi, and Mrs. 
Kate Cunningham Hubbard, the first head of the 
home economics department of what was then 
known as Mississippi Normal College. 

An Educational Fund has been set up at the 
University of Mississippi by the school lunch man- 
agers in appreciation of work being carried on by 
Blanche Tansil in state-wide training courses. 

Mrs. Vera Barnett of the University of Mis- 
sissippi has been elected chairman of the newly or- 
ganized Mississippi Council on Family Relations. 


MISSOURI 


Home Economics Association. Objectives of a 
recent survey made by the textiles and clothing 
division of the Association were: to encourage re- 
search in methods of teaching textiles and clothing; 
to develop textiles and clothing classes (especially 
on a college level) to interest and meet the needs of 
nonmajors as well as all majors so as to reach a 
larger number of students; to incorporate projects 
in textiles and clothing classes to meet the demand 
of problems arising in our state of national emer- 
gency. Mrs. Vivian Virden of Stephens College is 
chairman of the Association’s textiles and clothing 
division. 

A Manual for Textile Buying by Mrs. Adella 
Eppel Ginter of the University of Missouri offers 
suggestions for intelligent buying to classroom, ex- 
tension, or adult education groups. 


MONTANA 


Home Economics Association. A proposal to 
provide an Association scholarship to be awarded 
to a Montana girl who wishes to study home eco- 
nomics at a state institution of higher learning will 
be submitted at the annual meeting in Bozeman in 
February. 

Rural Progress Conferences, the objective of 
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AIRY 


_ essential to our 
nations 


Research tells us ‘why’ 


Modern research is constantly adding to our knowl- 

edge of milk and its products . . . just another example 

is the addition of the recently isolated and identified 

vitamin Bi2 to the list of more than 100 different 

nutrients' now known to be present in milk. Labora- 

tory analyses show milk to contain an average of four 
micrograms of this vitamin per 
liter.? 

The functions as well as the 
nature of the nutrients of milk 
are revealed by research. In 
the laboratory, scientists have 
solved a puzzling nutritional 
“mystery’’—why milk is help- 
ful in the dietary treatment of 
niacin deficiencies. It is because 

tryptophane, an amino acid present in milk, can form 
niacin in the body.’ 

Many such instances of interrelationships between 
nutrients emphasize the importance of milk as a 
“nutritional whole."’ Two examples worthy of note 
are the physiologically desirable ratio between calcium, 
phosphorus, and magnesium in milk,‘ and the favor- 
able effect of lactose on the absorption of calcium,® 
and possibly of other minerals. 

The beneficial effects of dairy foods—milk, butter, 


cheese, ice cream—on our na- 
tional health are constantly 
demonstrated by research. 


1. National Research Council. The com- 
position of milks. Bulletin No. 119, Wash- 
ington 1950 
2. Collins, R. A., Harper, A. E., Schrieber, 
M. and Elvehjem, C. A. The folic acid and 
vitamin By, content of the milk of various 
species. J. Nutr. 43:423 (Feb.) 1951. 
3. Mechanics of niacin formation, Nutri- 
tion Reviews, 8:211 (July) 1950. 
4. Stearns, G. Human requirements of calcium, phosphorus, « 
J. Am. Med. Assn. 142:478 (Feb.) 1950. 
Breiter, H., Kempster, E., McKey. B., Pickens, M. and Out- 
The influence of lactose on calcium retention in children. J. 


The presence of this seal indicates that all nutrition 
statements in the advertisement have been found 
acceptable by the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Association. 


COUNCIL 


111 North Canal Street Chicago 6, illinois 


. the National Dairy Council a non-profit organization, has been 
research and education to extend the use of dairy products. 
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devoted to nutrition 
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which is good living for an optimum number of 
Montana people, are being held throughout Mon- 
tana during February and early March. The entire 
state has been divided into districts with commit- 
tees consisting of Extension Service and lay persons. 
Two of these committees will deal with rural family 
living and rural youth. 

A pilot seminar on quality analysis in buying 
woolen garments and women’s coats and suits was 
held at Montana State College in November. Lora 

:Hilyard, clothing specialist of the Montana Ex- 
tension Service, and Edna Brandau, education di- 
rector of Wool Bureau, Inc., conducted the seminar, 
which was attended by home economies educators 
and retailers. This was one of two pilot seminars, 
the results of which will be used as a pattern for 
setting up further seminars in various parts of the 
country. 

Irene Athanassiadou, a graduate of Pierce Col- 
lege, Athens, Greece, is studying home economies at 
Montana State College. She is sponsored at the 
College by the Home Economies Club. 


NEVADA 


Home Economics Association. The rehabilita- 
tion educational program throughout the state was 
discussed by Marion Bowen at the fall luncheon 
meeting of the Western Branch of the Association in 
Carson City. 

A “flier” on the values of milk in the daily 
food pattern is being circulated to all parts of 
Nevada by thet State Nutrition Council. Mrs. 
Christy Corbett is the Council's president. 

Training in adult education was afforded senior 
home economics students at the University of 
Nevada under the supervision of Rosemary Schaefer 
when they assisted her in teaching the course “The 
Successful Hostess” at the Reno High School in 
which more than 20 women were enrolled. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Home Economics Association. “The Family 
Centered Program” was the subject discussed by 
Alice V. Keliher of New York University at the 
annual meeting of the Association held in connec- 
tion with the meeting of the New Hampshire State 
Teachers Associgtion. 

A training course on “Wise Choices in Food 
Buying” was conducted this fall by Elizabeth Ellis, 
nutrition specialist for the New Hampshire Exten- 
sion Service, for 300 local leaders. 

Workshops for institutions, especially to assist 
those where no trained dietitians are employed, have 
been conducted by the State Nutrition Committee 
under the leadership of Helen E. Hinman, nutrition 
consultant for the State Board of Health. During 
the fourth annual workshop conducted at Laconia 
State School on October 31, “Nutritional Progress 
in New Hampshire Institutions” was discussed by 
Leonard S. Hill, farm supervisor of state institutions 
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for the New Hampshire Department of Administra- 
tion and Control. 

A new “School Food Service Manual for New 
Hampshire” has been issued to all superintendents 
of schools and to all school kitchens in the state. 
It was compiled and developed by Ruth M. Cutter, 
director of school lunch services. 


NEW JERSEY 


Home Economics Association. Mrs. Jean Wade 
Rindlaub, vice-president of Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine, and Osborn, Inc. of New York City, spoke on 
“How to Give Yourself Growing Pains” at the 
morning session of the Association’s November 
meeting in Atlantic City. 

Alice Low of Dundee, Scotland, who exchanged 
positions this year with Irene O'Toole of Webster 
Junior High School, Newark, was guest speaker at 
the luncheon. 

The executive council worked for many hours on 
plans for hospitality for the AHEA convention in 
Atlantie City next June. The council hopes that 
many AHEA members are planning to enjoy At- 
lantie City and the 1952 convention. Plans for 
entertainment include a beach party. 

The “Consumer Notes” program sponsored by 
the Newark Home Economics Department on 
Newark’s school station, WBGO, has featured three 
broadeasts on the following subjects as contribu- 
tions in the Civil Defense program: “A Pantry 
Shelf for Atomic Bombing Emergency,” “New 
Jersey Plans for Mass Feeding,” “New Jersey's Civil 
Defense Program.” Each broadcast was 15 minutes 
in length and planned to interest junior and senior 
high students. Groups wishing to use recordings 
of these programs should address requests to 
Marguerite Kirk, Director of Radio, Board of 
Education, Newark, New Jersey. 

About People. Marion Butters, state home 
demonstration leader in the New Jersey Extension 
Service, retired on July 1, 1951. One of the pioneers 
in extension work, Miss Butters served as a home 
demonstration agent in Connecticut and as assistant 
state leader of home demonstration agents in New 
Hampshire before coming to New Jersey as home 
agent in Morris County. She was appointed state 
home demonstration leader in 1922. 

Dorothy Brevoort of Burlington, Vermont, is the 
new state supervisor of vocational home economics. 

Catherine Parent is in charge of teacher training 
at New Jersey College for Women. 


NEW MEXICO 


Home Economics Association. “Clothing as a 
Factor in the Social Status Rating of Men” was 
discussed by Thomas F. Hoult of Eastern New 
Mexico University at the Association’s annual meet- 
ing in Albuquerque in October, and “New Food 
Facts” was the subject of the talk by Grace I. Neely 
of the New Mexico Extension Service. 
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COOKING WITH 


CARNATION , 


Why Carnation Improves 
Meat Balls and Gravy why meat balls made with Carnation are always extra 


Carnation is good, fresh cow’s mill : juicy and moist through and through. 

nary milk, over half the a ( ond - a + Gravy turns out so much richer and smoother 

been removed. S y water) has even when you mi , too. For 
. So Carnation, as it pours from the can, you mix Carnation with an equal amount 


is twice as rich as bottled milk. It’. of water, it’s still richer tha 
d milk. It's easy to see, then, _ bottled milk. And, incidentally, ion eos he 


Juicy Meat Balls and Gravy 


(Makes 4 servings) 


1 POUND GROUND CHUCK OR ROUND 2 TABLESPOONS CHOPPED ONION 
% CUP (1 SMALL CAN) UNDILUTED 1 TEASPOON SALT 1 EGG V4 TEASPOON PEPPER 
CARNATION EVAPORATED MILK Yq CUP CHOPPED GREEN PEPPER Yq CUP FINE CRACKER CRUMBS 


1. Combine all of the ingredients in 2. Cream Gravy: Mix 2 tablespoons 3. Serve the meat balls topped with 
a medium-sized bowl. Form in 2” each of meat drippings and flour the cream gravy. And be sure platter 
balls. Roll in flour; brown in hot fat over low heat. Stir in 1 cup Carnation is hot. The meat balls may be sur- i] 
Bake about 30 minutes in moderate mixed with 1 cup water. Cook over rounded by cooked buttered rice, | 
oven (350° F.), or until done. low heat until thickened. cooked noodles or mashed potatoes. 


hy Carnation Improves pi milk use Carnation diluted with an 
amount of water. For“ ing” 
ALL Your Recipes most cream purposes, use Carnation eo oa 
Richer milk natural} uted. And don’t forget, Carnation 
ly makes foods richer tasti he: 
smoother, more nourishing. And Carnation is sicher 
than any other form of milk...so rich 


NO OTHER FORM OF MILK HAS SO MANY USES AS 
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Ee -_ For reprint of this lesson write Camation Compan 
y, Dept. B-22, Los Angeles 36, California. 
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Mrs. Llewellyn Shelton of Santa Fe was elected 
president of the Association. 

An In-service Training School was sponsored 
by the New Mexico Electrical Cooperative Associa- 
tion at the Highlands University in Las Vegas in 
November. Electrification advisers and managers 
from 14 REA co-operatives in New Mexico, West 
Texas, and Arizona received instruction through 
discussions, movies, tours, and demonstrations on 
adequate wiring, integrating power use and co- 
operative education, and mobilizing co-operative 
information. 

About People. Fabiola C. de Baca Gilbert has 
resumed her duties as home demonstration agent-at- 
large for the New Mexico Extension Service after 
teaching six months at the Regional Center of 
Fundamental Education of Latin-Americans at 
Patzcuaro, Michoacan, Mexico. This project is the 
first United Nations experiment to train teachers 
to help primitive people find a better way of life. 

Mrs. Dorothy Y. Hanny, Grant County extension 
agent, received a distinguished service award at the 
National Home Demonstration Agents Association 
meeting in Fort Worth in November. She has been 
in extension work 11 years. 


NEW YORK 


About People. Florence Wright, professor of 
housing and design at the New York State College 
of Home Economics at Cornell University, has re- 
tired after 22 years’ service on the staff. She is 
planning to conduct furniture refinishing classes for 
groups throughout the state who have requested 
them. 

Helen Budd, formerly equipment editor for Mac- 
fadden publications, has joined the public relations 
department of General Foods Corporation. 

Judith M. Ganz, recently with the Fresh Cran- 
berry Institute, is now home economist and nutri- 
tionist for the Department of Markets of the City 
of New York. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


A Youth Group of 150, representing 30 North 
Carolina communities and both high schools and 
colleges, met during the Fourth Annual North Caro- 
lina Family Life Conference in Asheville on Novem- 
ber 15 and 16. These young people plan to organize 
a youth section of the North Carolina Family Life 
Council that will affiliate with the adult group and 
be represented on the executive council. Mrs 
Evelyn M. Duvall was the keynote speaker for the 
conference. 

A Traveling Workshop in Textiles, Home Fur- 
nishings, and Crafts will be offered by East Carolina 
College from July 7 to 19. About ten days will 
be spent traveling by chartered bus to visit the tex- 
tile and furniture industries of the state, typical 
handicraft industries, and the Penland School of 
Handicrafts. 
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About People. Mrs. Eugenia Van Landingham, 
home agent of Edgecombe County and president of 
the North Carolina Home Economics Association, 
was elected second vice-president of the National 
Home Demonstration Agents Association at its 
meeting in Dallas. 

Mrs. Marie C. Moffitt of Durham has been ap- 
pointed itinerant teacher trainer in home economics 
education in charge of the state program of the New 
Homemakers of America. 

Mrs. Virginia Query Clark, who previously taught 
at Wingate Junior College and at Tennessee State 
College, Johnson City, is now associate professor 
of foods at Catawba College. 

Mamie Whisnant has returned to North Carolina 
as extension home management specialist. She has 
been home management specialist in Louisiana for 
the past five years. 

Rita Dubois has resigned as nutrition specialist in 
the North Carolina Extension Service to accept the 
position of specialist in milk utilization with the 
Wisconsin Extension Service. 

Mrs. Jewell Garland Fessenden has been ap- 
pointed assistant nutritionist in the North Carolina 
Extension Service. 

Mrs. Corinne Justice Grimsley, former assistant 
family life specialist in the Extension Service, has 
been appointed head of the department following 
the resignation of Mrs. Virginia Swain. 

Sue Nichols, Wake County 4-H girl, will leave 
soon for Australia as an International Farm Youth 
Exchange student. 

Four Japanese supervisors of home economics edu- 
cation (Mrs. Hideko Oi, Mrs. Hoshi Suzaki, Mo- 
moka Sakai, and Kiku Marikawa) and a principal 
of a girls’ school, Mr. Hisao Nayayasu, accompanied 
by an interpreter, Mrs. Marilyn Toriye, spent two 
weeks in North Carolina during November to ob- 
serve homemaking equipment, methods of teaching, 
supervisory practices, and family life. They visited 
both new and old departments, attended county 
group meetings, saw teacher-training situations at 
colleges, observed classes in homemaking and family 
relations, attended a school-community fair, and 
concluded their visit by attending the conference 
of the North Carolina Family Life Council in 
Asheville. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Home Economics Association. The Fargo 
Home Economics Association, composed of full-time 
home-economics-trained homemakers who desire 
short-time employment as a means of furthering 
their own professional growth, has made known the 
availability of members’ services to businesses need- 
ing home economists. As the result of a letter sent 
to local business firms, in which some of the part- 
time services home economists of this group could 
offer were pointed out and names and addresses of 
the members enclosed, several members have secured 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


A CHALLENGE 


Can a Home Economist with a 
successful food background in 
business profitably operate one 
of our retail, handcraft bake 
shops. Our 90 stores in the East, 
South & Midwest are situated in 
100% traffic locations in the 
downtown shopping centers of 
medium size cities. We offer you: 


1. Pay during training for the po- 
sition. 

2. The freedom of operating a 
business without the financial 
worries of ownership. 

3. The opportunity for advance- 

ment. 

Liberal salary plus share of the 

store profits. 

Future security provided by our 

Profit Sharing & Retirement 

Plan. All contributions to the 

Trust Fund are made by the 

company. 

6. Paid vacation after one year’s 
service. 

7. Group insurance benefits and 

Blue Cross Hospitalization. 


uw 


We offer splendid opportunities 
to capable self-reliant women be- 
tween the ages of 30 and 45. 
Write us giving full particulars 
including business experience 
and references. 


FEDERAL BAKE SHOPS, INC. 
232% West Third St. 
Davenport, lowa 


Plan to Attend! 


THe ANNUAL MEETING AND 
EXHIBIT OF THE AMERICAN Home | 


| has NO bitter aftertaste 
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A non-caloric sweetener that keeps its 
full, natural-tasting sweetness even when 
baked at high temperatures for prolonged 
periods, Sucary is ideal for perking up 
the normally drab, unappetizing meals 


| of persons on sugar-restricted diets. 


Economics AssociaATION TO BE | 


HELD aT CONVENTION HALL, 


AtLantic City, New Jersey, | 


JuNE 24-27, 1952. 


Makes for greater menu variety, since 
it can be used in any number of foods 
that otherwise would be too high in 


calories or carbohydrates. SuCARYL en- 


SUCARYL 


(CYCLAMATE, ABBOTT) 
Non-Caloric Sweetener for Sugar-Restricted Diets 


hances taste appeal, too, because it can 
be cooked right in to give foods a sugar- 
like sweetness throughout—with no bit- 
ter or metallic aftertaste. Available as 
Sucaryt Sodium Tablets, in bottles of 
100 and 1000; and Sucaryi Sweetening 
Solution, both sodiumand calcium forms, 


in 4fluidounce bottles. 
At all pharmacies. Abbott 


Send for Recipe Booklet and Samples 


Free booklet, “Calorie Saving Recipes,” con- 
tains 32 poges of cooking, baking, canning and 
freezing recipes which cut calories from 23 to 
89 percent by using SUCARY! in place of sugor. 
See coupon section in this issue or write to 
Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Illinois. 


part-time employment demonstrating frozen foods 
and directing style shows for local stores. 

Two practical nursing classes have been in 
progress this year at the Wahpeton State School of 


Science. After the basic theory is taught, enrollees 
have 8 months of practice at Mercy Hospital, Wil- 
liston. 

A weekly halt-hour radio program sponsored 
by the home economics department of the North 
Dakota Agricultural College is a co-operative proj- 
ect of staff, students, Beta Alumnae chapter of Phi 
Upsilon Omicron, and the Fargo home economists’ 
organization. Home economics students present the 


first two portions of the program, namely, music and 
a report on some subject related to class work. The 
third portion is an interview of either a home eco- 
nomics staff member, a campus visitor, or a group 
of students who have received special recognition. 

Evaluation of the program has been carried on in 
two ways. Before the initial program a letter was 
written to the family of each student enrolled in 
home economics announcing the program and asking 
that a check list on a card be returned. The second 
means of evaluation is through a listening committee 
of ten girls who are responsible for getting the re- 
action of two persons to each program. 
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In your 
Cake-Making Classes 


Teach this Step-by-Step Baking Soda 
MAKE THIS EASY-DO CHOCOLATE CAKE 


The Arm and Hammer Brand or Cow Brand Baking Soda used in this recipe is pure 
bicarbonate of soda of the highest quolity—ideal for baking. Further, this coke 
in which soda is used as the sole leavening agent is so tender—has such a delicate 
texture that it richly deserves o place in your teaching recipe file. 


Easy-Do Chocolate Cake 


(2 8-inch layers) 


7 Step 1. Sift flour, baking soda and salt together. Combine vinegar, milk 
2 cups sifted cake flour 


and vanilla. 


1 teaspoon baking soda 
teaspoon salt 
54 cup clear Step 2. Beat eggs and sugar together for 1 minute (150 strokes or 
¥% cup milk 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
2 eggs 
134 cups sugar 
\% cup shortening 


medium speed on electric mixer). Add dry ingredients, shortening, and 


14 the combined liquids. 


Step 3. Stir until flour is just moistened; then beat vigorously for 1 
minute (150 strokes). Add remaining liquid and melted chocolate. Beat 1 


3 squares unsweetened minute (150 strokes). Pour into 2 well-greased 8-inch layer pans. Bake 
chocolate, melted at 350° F. for 30 minutes. Frost with favorite frosting when cool. 


WAMMMER BRAND AND 
COW BRAND BAKING SODA: 


eke 
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APPLICATION 
FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


Vol. 44, No. 2 


43rd ANNUAL MEETING 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Cenvention Hall—Atlantic City, N. J. 
June 24-27, 1952 


MAIL EARLY MAIL EARLY 
(LIST OF AVAILABLE HOTELS ON BACK OF THIS PAGE) 


Please check if you are attending a pre-convention 


Mrs. Mildred Yarnall session [) 
AHEA HOUSING BUREAU Specify name of group 
16 Central Pier (HEIB or EXTENSION) 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


Please reserve hotel accommodations as follows: 


Preferred Hotels: 
First Fourth Choice 
Second Choice Fifth Choice 
Sixth Choice 


Please specify the number and types of rooms desired: (Single, twin-bedded, suite, etc.) 


Room(s) with bath for person(s). Rate $ to $ per room. 
.. Room(s) with bath for person(s). Rate $ to $ per room. 
Combination (2 rooms with one bath) for persons. Rate $ to $ per room. 
Room(s) and Parlor for.. person(s). Rate $ 
...Room(s) without bath for... a .... person(s). Rate $ to $ per room. 


Date of Arrival ; mornin or afternoon 
(Reservations will be held only until 6:00 p. m. unless hotel is notified otherwise. If, after making reservations, 
you find it impossible to attend please notify the Housing Bureau promptly.) 


Date of Departure 


If accommodations are to be used by more than one person please list names below: 
STREET ADDRESS 


Approximate hour 


6. BE SURE TO 
SIGN YOUR NAME => 


(City and State) 


RESERVATIONS WILL NOT BE ACCEPTED DIRECTLY BY THE HOTELS. When assignment has been made, 
confirmation of your reservation will be mailed to you directly by the hotel accepting your reservation. (OVER) 
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STATE 


Double 
27.00-28.00 30.00-31.00 
27.00 
Double 
3.00- 3.50 5.00- 6.00 


Room and Parlor 


Rooms without Bath 


Single 


Single 


00 J 
00 Parter & | Doubled uth 18.00-30.00 


s 4 Persons 
18.00-24.00 


00 15.00-17.00 15.00-19.00 17.00-22.00 


June 24=—27, 1952 
12.00-13.00 14.00-18.00 
s 4 Persons 


Two Rooms—One Bath 
3 Person 


2 Persons 


Two Rooms—One Bath 
ersons 3 Person 


43rd ANNUAL MEETING 


we 
iS 


Rooms with Bath 


Single 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


BOARDWALK HOTELS 
AVENUE HOTELS 


2 

| | 


: 000 
DDO 


ANTIC CITY 
- 


: sMmes 
| 8 
| ¢22s288 
i 2 8 
x 
| 
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A BOOKLET ON FOOD AND NUTRITIO 


in easy-to-use, interesting, digest form 


Eat To Live is just off the press—ready for your Send today for a free copy. Check Eat To Live 
review and possible use in food classes. yourself—as a practical, useable reference or a 

We think Eat To Live something new in teach- supplement for students. See how classes respond 
ing aids. It is a digest of fact, carefully checked to this new booklet on foods and nutrition. 


for technical accuracy and organized for easy 


reference. On your desk or in high school and 
adult classes, we're sure you'll like the two-color i 1 
illustrations...the interesting, readable style. It FREE-USE THIS COUPON: 


may help translate textbook knowledge into prac- 1 

tice and experience. It discusses the importance of | Wheat Flour Institute, Dept. JH-2 

food, “key” nutrients, meal planning, buying, food | 309 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Iilinois 

preparation and service. | Gentlemen: Please send me your new free booklet on Food 


and Nutrition—Eat To Live. 1 would also 

free catalogue of other teaching aids. —— 


Name. Grade 


WHEAT FLOUR 


School Address 


INSTITUTE | State 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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OUR ADVERTISERS — 


This page brings together in one convenient place a list of 


booklets, pamphlets, and other free materials offered and 


described by our advertisers in this issue of the Jounnat. 


1. TAMPAX INCORPORATED 


Teacher's manual and sample box 
of Tampax three absorbencies; also 
student's folder with card for quan- 
tity order. See Tampax advertise- 
ment. 


2. AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


Please send me, free of charge, 
for class distribution, the number 
of booklets, “Choice Recipes and 
Menus Using Canned Foods” listed 
below. 


5. UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Please mail me complete bulletin 
of summer session courses, includ- 
ing all special information on Home 
Economics. 


9. GERBER PRODUCTS COMANY 


Please send me without charge 
copies of the Teacher's Manual and 
Student Leaflet. 


6. ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 
Nat'l. Elec. Mfrs. Ass‘n. 


32-page teacher's manual—“Elec- 
tric Cooking—a Simplified Art.” To 
help you teach electric cooking. 
Prepared by a nationally known 


authority. 


10. HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


Don't delay sending for a free 
copy of “Your Food Dollar” book- 
let, plus an order list that includes 
f filmstrip lectures available on 
free loan for one week. 


3. CROSLEY DIVISION, 
AVCO Manufacturing Company 


For a free copy of “Planning 
Home Economics Departments for 
Colleges and High Schools,” com- 
plete coupon below. 


7. WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


Reference materials on household 
electric appliances. Fact Folders 
for students and Reference Hand- 
books for teachers. (Sample copies 
free. ) 


11. CHURCH AND DWIGHT CO., 
INC. 


Please send me the teaching text- 
book on “Uses of Baking Soda” and 
also the student folders on cakes 
and cookies. 


4. NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


Please send me your free NASCO 
catalog to make supply buying 
easier. Order practically every- 
thing needed for class-work and 


home demonstration projects. 


8. NASH-KELVINATOR 
CORPORATION 


Kelvinator's “Kitchen Reporter” 
reportorial service exclusively for 
practicing home economists. Sent 
each month when name is once on 
mailing list. 


12. UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


A new Chiquita Banana 
Cook Book with all recipe illustra- 
tions in four colors. A new educa- 
tional Banana Wall Chart, also in 
full color. Both are in the “New 
Teaching Kit,” free to all Home 
Economics teachers. 


| CIRCLE MATERIAL WANTED, CUT OUT COUPON, MAIL TO 


| JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
| 1600 Twentieth Street, N.W. 

| Washington 9, D. C. 


! 
| Please send me the pamphlets or other materials offered by your advertisers 
! on this page which | have circled below: 


171723485 678 9 0 13 12 13 14 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
| Name 
Street 
City Zone State 
| School or 
| Position Company 


Number of Copies 


13. NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


Here is milk’s contribution to the 
nation’s health—the latest available 
data brought to you in an interest- 
ing pamphlet, entitled “Milk . . Its 
Food Value,” now available on re- 

uest. For your free copy, mail 
the coupon below. 


14. ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


Free 32-page SUCARYL — 
booklet, “Calorie _— Recipes for 
Foods Sweetened Without Sugar.” 


Cooking, baking, canning, and 
freezing recipes which cut calories 
23 to 89 percent by using SUC- 
ARYL, new non-caloric sweetener. 
Also two free sample bottles of 
SUCARYL Sodium Tablets. 
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Are You Using This Handy 
“HOME EC” Catalog Shopping Service? 


SAVE TIME + SAVE MONEY 
Use A NASCO Catalog 
Only One Order To Write 
a WASCO Only One Bill To Submit 
FAST SERVICE + A Convenient Supply 
Source 

Books + 
Equipment Peri 
Chorts ond Films . 
trical Appliances 
Trophies +» Cameras + 


Get Your Copy FREE Now 


NASCO inc. 


Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


HOME ECONOMICS 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


| 
A comprehensive study of home economics in col- | 
leges and universities with specific criteria for the | 
evaluation of home economics departments. 
Prepared by the Committee on Criteria for Evalu- | 
ating College Home Economics Programs. 
Gladys Branegan, Ohio State University, Chairman. 
| 


177 pages, cloth bound. $2.50 


American Home Economics Association 
1600 20th St., N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Summer Session 


JUNE 16 to JULY 26 and JULY 28 to AUGUST 30 


1200 REGULARLY ACCREDITED SUBJECTS AND 
SPECIAL PROJECTS FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE AT 


MINNESOTA 


Learning and leisure go togethe 
Minnesota Summer Session in the “city 
of Lakes. 
SPECIAL COURSES IN HOME 
ECONOMICS. ALSO FEATURING 
PROJECTS IN... 
@ American Studies 
@ Printed Media 
@ Mass Media of Communication 
@ Language Arts 
@ Efficient Reading 
@ Modern Language Institute 
@ Renaissance Seminar 
@ Business History 
@ Intensive Beginning Greek 
@ Intensive Russian 
@ Scandinavian Studies 
@ High School Dramatic Workshop 


Write Now For Helpful Bulletin! 
Dean, Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA 


760 JOHNSTON HALL 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 


Li 


LIVELY, 


UP-TO-DATE TEXTS 


FOR HOME and COMMUNITY LIFE 


YOUR HOME AND YOU 
by Carlotta C. Greer 


Education for today’s living is the keynote of this suc- 
cessful, basic text. It stresses food, clothing, shelter, 
family living, and personal devel P gh mate- 
rial for a composite course covering the main aspects 


FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 
by Carlotta C. Greer 
An up-to-date textbook in cooking. New data and 
guidance in nutrition—helpful suggestions about new 
methods in cooking. WORKBOOK and TEACHERS’ 
MANUAL available. 


THE GIRL TODAY: THE WOMAN TOMORROW 
by Lucretia P. Hunter 


To help girls meet the problems they must confront on 
their way to maturity. 


of Home Economics. The accompanying WORKBOOK 
provides varied classroom activities which are real lesson 
brighteners—also TEACHERS’ MANUAL. 


THE MODE IN DRESS AND HOME 
by Dulcie G. Donovan 


Personal charm is the emphasis in this stimulating text. 
WORKBOOK with TEACHERS’ MANUAL available. 


BOYS’ GUIDE TO LIVING 
by Fay Mack Scharmer 


A boys’ book for Home Economics classes which will in- 
terest, amuse, and instruct. 


LOOKING TOWARD MARRIAGE 
by Johnson, Randolph, and Pixley 


COMPLETE DETAILS SENT ON REQUEST 


ALLYN and BACON, 


New York Chicago 
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Money Management, Your Food Dol- 
lar, is 4 down-to-earth guide to better 
through careful management. 
for menu plan- 
selecting, 


eating 
Specific helps are given 
i i lists; 
ning; making grocery : 
storing and cooking food. Veer Food 
Dollar is the newest in HFC’s Money 
Management series. Filled with money- 
wise, nutrition-wise ideas. 


“Now You're Ready to Buy” is 4 
section in Your Food Dollar that cells 
exactly what to look for in each grocery 
item. Handy charts will help you as 
you shop for meats, fish, poultry, eggs 
_. . dairy foods . . . fruits and vegetables. 
Nutritive values of all foods are in- 
cluded to remind you of the foods you 


need each day. 


Order food filmstrip, too! “Spen 
ially prepared, up-to-da 


d Dollar Booklet! 


Your Foo 


ding Your Food Dollars” 
te filmstrip 


February 1952 


Money Management 
Panel 


QUESTION: How can you and your 
students profit through Money Man- 
agement? 


ANSWER: A family plan for spend- 
ing and saving reduces worry and 
emotional strain over money problems. 
You and your students will learn how 
berrer money management helps 
achieve the things you want now and 
in the future 

Money Management: Your Budget 
helps families solve real problems. 
One homemaker says: 

“Our financial status changed three 
times in five years. In spite of change, 
we made the budget work.”’ 

When families give budgeting a 
real trial, they are convinced that it 
pays: 

“When we stopped budgeting, we 

ot our taste of poor management and 
an again.” 

Fomiles who think they can never 
get ahead of their bills learn chat 
planned spending leads to financial 
security: 

“Our bank account is our greatest 
achievement.” 

Of course, there are many more 
achievements—which you will dis- 
cover in teaching Money Manage- 
ment. Won't you share your budget- 


k and white) is a spect : } ; 
supplement Your Food Dollar \essons. us? 
filmstrips—in full color—illustrate buying meats, sh, po ad Cordially, 
dairy products, fruits and vegetables, and proces 
and eggs: ing lectures, are available K 
Filmstrips, with accompanying 
foods. Filmstrips, Director, 
on free loan for one wer. 
Budgeting Memo 
Don't make the budget into a strait-jacket. Instead, when = 
: - 2 ok. : family members plan together for the things they want most, a 
Practical Guides for they will develop a tailor-made spending guide that will C 
Better Living adjust to changing circumstances. 0 


Consumer Education Department 
FREE OFFER! 


Don't delay sending for a free copy of Your Food Dollar 
booklet, plus an order list that includes food filmstrip 
lectures available on free loan for one week. 


Copperation 


Use coupon on page 158 
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For Homemade Goodness at Package Mix Speed 


Basic Hotbread Mix 


This easy-to-make Crisco mix gives students a 
perfect short cut totop-quality hotbreads. Thanks 
to pure, all-vegetable Crisco, it keeps for weeks 


without refrigeration, turns out a wide variety 
of tender, rich, flavor-fresh hotbreads at a 
moment's notice. 
Procter & GAMBLt 


Home Economics Department 
Ivorydale 17, Ohio 


MUFFINS (/2 medium) 


2 cups basic mix 
2 tablespoons sugar 


BISCUITS (6 to 8) 


All Measurements Level: Add Y% 
cup milk to | cup basic mix. Blend 
well. Place dough on floured board 
or pastry cloth. Knead lightly sev- 
eral times. Roll dough about 44" 
thick. Cut with a floured biscuit 
cutter about 144" in diameter. 
Bake on ungreased baking sheet 
in a hot oven (425°F.) about 15 
minutes or until brown as desired. 


Meat Pie Topping : Cut diamond- 
shaped biscuits. Place baked bis- 
cuits on top of your favorite 
cooked meat mixture. 


GRIDDLE CAKES (/4 fo 16 medium) 


All Measurements Level: Combine 
basic mix and sugar. Beat eggs 
and milk together. Add egg mix- 
ture to dry ingredients and blend 
until just moistened. Do not try to 
remove lumps. Pour batter into 
muffin tins brushed with Crisco. 
Bake in moderately hot oven 
(400°F.) 20 to 25 minutes. 


When you use Crisco you're 
using America’s most popular 
brand of shortening. 


use Crisco 


PRESss OF 
JUDD & DET WEILER, INC 
BD. C. 


2 cups basic mix 2 cups milk 
Va teaspoon salt 2 eggs 

All Measurements Level: Beat to- 
gether milk, eggs and salt. Add 
the mix and blend. Do not attempt 
to remove lumps. Place batter on 
hot griddle which has been rubbed 
with Crisco. Turn cakes and brown 
on both sides. 


For waffles: decrease milk to 14 
cups and add 2 tablespoons sugar. 
Bake batter in hot waffle iron till 
brown and crisp. (Makes 6 to 8). 


Lt 
“ey 
= 
CRISCO's BASic MIx 
for hustle-wp hotbreads 4 
© sitteg few. , solr a 
3 tablespoons Peking powde, 
cup (% POUNd) Crisco 
Al Measuremeny, Leve/. Mix dry in. 
Sredients jn large MIXing bow! or ona a 
4 large Square of Paper. Cy, Crisco into 4 
flour With two knives °F a blender until 
‘ Mixture looks like COarse Cornmeal. 
Store Mix in a COVered Container. No 
+ 
f 
= 
legs 
= 
d 
an. 
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7, cooxs Faster! 


Unlike surface units on most 
electric ranges, all on Kelvina- 
tor are extra fast. Kelvinator’s 
broiler hits cooking speed in 10 
seconds! The oven preheats to 
350° in less than 5 minutes! 
Here is speed-cooking! 


2. COOKS BETTER! 


In Kelvinator’s giant oven, you 
can bake 8 loaves of bread—or 
6 pies, or 4 layers of cake— 
without shifting a single pan! 
7-heat surface units give pre- 
cise, measured heat from slow 
simmer to fastest high! 


3, i's THRIFTIER! 


Not the usual 5—but 7 heats on 
each surface unit. Two sepa- 
rately controlled cooking areas 
on each unit—to suit different 
sized utensils. Concentrated 
heat—no waste heat. Precision 
cooking for greatest economy. 


4) Keasois NATOR 


IS A BETTER RANGE FOR YOUR LABORATORY! 


G, CLEANS EASIER! 


Kelvinator ranges are finished, 
inside and out, with superior, 
porcelain enamel. Smooth por- 
celain of oven interior has 
rounded corners, smooth 
edges, wide spaces between 
shelf guides! 


5, Better! 


The rounded edges of the range 
topand its inward-sloping front 
mean more pleasure and com- 
fort for you and your students. 
Kelvinator ranges are installed 
flush-to-the-wall . . . their beau- 
ty inspires added class interest. 


For special prices to 
school homemaking de- 
partments, consult your 
Kelvinator Dealer or write 
to Kelvinator Kitchen. 


MODEL ER-9D ILLUSTRATED 


Give your laboratory the finest! Two and meals cook to perfection in the right-hand 
giant ovens in this Kelvinator let you bake and — oven. See the new “Colormatic” Controls . . . 
broil at the same time. Set the “AutomaticCook” = Dual-Interval Timer . . . Appliance Outlet. 


THERE IS A BETTER ELECTRIC RANGE 


=> 
FOR HOME ECONOMICS 


Kelvinator, Division of Nash-Kelvis Detroit 32, Michigan 
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